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COURTEOUS  READER 


We  were  sitting  quietly,  the  other  day,  and  inwardly  chuckling 
at  the  termination  of  our  labours,  when  an  old  friend  made  his 
appearance;  now  it  chanced  that  he  also  was  affected  with  the 
literary  mania,  and  had  actually  published  books,  pamphlets, 
and  poems  without  number.  “  Well  Gentlemen,”  said  he,  as  we 
requested  him  to  be  seated,  “  So  you  are  going  to  publish  a  work.” 
We,  with  a  modest  blush  mantling  over  our  expressive  features, 
replied  we  were  about  to  be  so  audacious ;  “  Not  at  all,”  said  our 
Author,  “  nothing  like  bravery  of  this  sort ;  for  you  know,  if  nobody 
else  admires  your  work,  you  can  admire  it  yourselves — He  !  he ! 
he  !  ”  After  having,  evidently  with  some  effort,  bottled  up  and 
corked  down  his  facetiousness,  he  inquired  “  what  sort  of  a preface 
we  had.”  We,  with  complete  innocence,  answered  we  had  none 
at  all.  We  were,  however,  instantly  much  shocked  at  the  startling 
effect  this  communication  had  upon  our  friend  ;  he  started  up, 
looking  unutterable  things,  and  slapping  his  knee,  in  a  frenzied 
manner  with  his  hand,  gasped  out  that  we  might  as  well  write  a 
letter  without  a  P.S.,  as  a  book  without  a  preface,  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  whole  soul  and  body  of  the  work.  Having  said  thus  much, 
he  conjured  us,  in  the  most  moving  terms,  to  add  this  most  indis¬ 
pensable  of  all  appendages  ;  and  looking  very  ominous  and  sage, 
took  up  his  hat  and  left  us  alone  “  to  our  glory.”  “Well,” 
thought  we,  “  the  advice  of  such  a  man  must  not  be  neglected.” 
We  accordingly  cleared  our  throats,  and  placing  ourselves  in  our 
most  interesting  attitude,  addressed  the  chairs  and  tables,  by  way 
of  audience,  in  the  following  polished  and  insinuating  address  : — 


PREFACE. 


“  Most  respected  and  august  friends,  it  is  not  without  consider¬ 
able  diffidence  (we  here  glanced  at  our  boots,  which  were  in  a 
high  state  of  polish,  and  looked  any  thing  but  diffident,)  that  we 
make  our  appearance  before  your  much-to-be-dreaded  ordeal. 
That  we  are  juveniles,  both  in  years  and  literature,  you  must  be 
well  aware,  inasmuch  as  we  are  yet  “  in  statu  pupillari;”  we  have 
thus  nothing  to  recommend  us,  save  your  good-nature  ;  we  can 
only  throw  ourselves  and  our  productions  on  your  clemency  and 
justice ;  merely  adding,  by  way  of  Preface ,  that  our  severest 
punishment  will  be  your  censure, — our  highest  reward,  your 
approbation.’’ 

It  is  with  the  greatest  respect, 
that  we  subscribe  ourselves, 

THE  AUTHORS. 


BYRON  AND  SCOTT. 


G.  That  Byron  and  Scott  were  the  first  poets  of  the  age,  few 
I  think  will  deny,  the  former  indeed  has  been  rarely  equalled, 
never  surpassed,  and  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  latter  must 
always  give  him  a  place  in  the  library  of  the  true  lover  of  poetry  ; 
but  even  they  have  had  their  faults,  and  as,  alas  for  literature, 
they  now  lie  low  in  dust,  we  will  attempt  truly  and  impartially  to 
shew  the  peculiar  beauties  and  the  more  glaring  defects  of  each. 
Will  you  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  writings  of  Scott  in  their  proper 
colours,  that  those  who  formerly  despised  may  learn  to  admire  his 
various  beauties,  and  that  those  who  have  heretofore  set  too  high 
a  value  on  them,  hence  may  learn  to  esteem  them  at  their 
real  worth  ? 

N.  To  point  out  the  various  beauties  of  Scott  is  a  work  of  no 
small  difficulty,  and  one  which  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to 
undertake  ;  but  if  you  will  excuse  my  inefficiency,  I  will  endeavour 
to  set  forth  in  his  true  colors  that  sweet  poet  of  whom  Scotland 
may  well  be  proud  to  be  called  the  mother.  Let  us  in  the  first 
place  speak  of  his  metre,  which  though  perhaps  not  so  varied,  nor 
admitting  of  that  grandness  for  which  Byron  is  so  conspicuous,  is 
in  my  opinion  infinitely  sweeter  and  more  pleasing.  It  is  a  metre 
peculiarly  suited  to  his  style,  and  might  in  contradistinction  to  any 
other  be  called  the  Romantic  Stanza  :  he  has  had  many  imitators 
in  this  sort  of  verse,  but  they  all,  more  or  less,  have  fallen  short  of 
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the  great  original,  and  except  Byron  none  have  at  all  equalled 
him.  Moreover  the  unstudied  elegance  of  his  rhythm,  and  his 
natural  and  vividly  drawn  descriptions,  which  seem  as  it  were  to 
entrance  the  reader,  so  that  he  imagines  he  is  actually  beholding 
what  he  is  only  reading  of ;  all  this  I  say,  gives  indication  of  the 
highly  talented,  though  desultory  mind  of  the  author. 

G.  The  easy  flow  of  his  verse,  which  strikes  like  music  on  the 
ear,  though  inferior  to  Byron  in  Parisina  and  the  Giaour,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  unequalled  by  any  other  writer  of  the  present  era, 
except  by  Moore,  whose  lovely  Lalla  Rookh,  which  must  enchant 
every  one  who  reads  it,  will  not  yield  the  palm  even  to  him.  As 
to  his  clearness  of  description,  it  I  think  is  sufficiently  exemplified 
by  the  well  known  tale  of  the  old  hunter,  who  when  he  heard  the 
chase  so  beautifully  described  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  exclaimed 
vehemently,  “  He  must  have  quite  spoilt  his  dogs  by’letting  them 
take  the  water  so  soon.”  This  single  expression  of  such  a  man  is 
worth  more  than  the  praises  of  all  the  critics  in  existence. 

N.  In  taking  for  example  the  description  of  the  chase  in  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  you  have  certainly  chosen  one  of  the  most  na¬ 
tural  passages  in  all  his  works,  and  one  which  no  poet  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  has  ever  equalled,  even  if  he  has  ever  attempted  it.  But 
I  must  leave  it  to  those  who  are  more  skilled  in  criticism  than 
myself,  to  decide  which  of  Scott’s  poems  is  the  finest,  for  to  me 
new  beauties  seem  to  spring  up  in  each ;  and  yet  an  impartial 
judge  on  reading  the  Lay,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Marmion, 
would  perhaps  give  the  preference  to  Marmion  for  description,  to 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  for  incident,  and  to  the  Lay  for  style.  But 
as  we  are  told,  “  Varia  variis  placent,”  I  will  therefore  attempt 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  most  striking  features  in  each  of  them.  I 
have  heard  it  observed  that  you  cannot  find  a  grand  thought  or 
expression  throughout  the  whole  of  Scott’s  poetry,  but  surely 
they  must  be  very  inefficient,  or  very  prejudiced  judges,  to  pass 
over  such  a  passage  as  that  in  Rokeby,  where  the  attachment  of 
Ferraught  to  the  orphan  child  is  so  beautifully  exhibited. 

u  All  reckless  of  his  dying  pain, 

He  blest  and  blest  him  o’er  again  i 
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And  kiss’d  the  little  hands  outspread, 

And  kiss’d  and  cross’d  the  infant  head, 

And,  in  his  tongue  and  native  phrase, 

Pray’d  to  each  saint  to  watch  his  days  ; 

Then  all  his  strength  together  drew, 

The  charge  to  Rokeby  to  renew.” 

Or  again,  that  fine  piece  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  2d  canto 
in  Marmion,  where  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  Constance  de  Beverly 
to  speak  are  so  well  pourtrayed  : — 

t(  Twice  she  essayed,  and  twice  in  vain : 

Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain. 

Nought  but  imperfect  murmurs  slip 
From  her  convulsed  and  quivering  lip  : 

’Twixt  each  attempt  all  was  so  still, 

You  seemed  to  hear  a  distant  rill — 

’Twas  ocean’s  swells  and  falls 

I  have  not  time  to  mention  any  more,  except  that  in  the  opening 
of  the  5th  canto  of  the  Lay,  which  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence : — 

<c  Call  it  not  vain — they  do  not  err, 

Who  say,  that  when  the  Poet  dies, 

Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 

And  celebrates  his  obsequies: 

Who  say  tall  cliff  and  cavern  lone, 

For  the  departed  Bard  make  moan  : 

That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 

That  (lowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil 

Where  must  their  feelings  be  who  do  not  acknowledge  the  touch¬ 
ing  grandeur  of  these  passages  ?  they  perhaps  think  that  the 
metre  is  not  capable  of  expressing  a  grand  thought,  and  so  do  not 
look  for  one,  or  imagine  that  a  fine  passage  is  made  up  of 
epithets  heaped  on  epithets,  and  long-tailed  words,  such  as 
Southey’s  or  Wordsworth’s  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of,  at 
least  so  Byron  tells  us'.  But  we  will  leave  such  would-be  critics  to 
their  own  imaginations,  for  surely  no  person  of  any  sense  or  under¬ 
standing  would  listen  for  a  moment  to  any  suggestions  from  them. 
But  now  I  have  been  so  diffuse  on  the  beauties  of  Scott,  I  shall 
expect,  in  turn,  to  be  enlightened  by  you  as  to  the  merits  of  Byron, 
which  undoubtedly  are  very  great. 
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G.  So  numerous  and  various  are  the  beauties  of  Byron,  that 
to  point  out  them  all  would  be  an  endless  task.  The  principal 
characteristics  of  his  poetry  are  the  striking  sublimity  of  thought, 
and  grandeur  of  conception,  which  pervade  all  his  pieces.  His 
dramas,  though  generally  considered  less  beautiful  than  his  other 
writings,  contain,  some  of  them,  passages  of  great  power ;  the 
finest  are  Sardanapalus,  Cain  and  Manfred,  which  last  is  a  terrible 
vision  of  a  being  gifted  with  superhuman  attributes,  who  expe¬ 
riences  more  than  human  sufferings,  and  yet  endures  them  through 
the  fearful  power  of  his  pride  of  soul.  The  following  passage  from 
his  soliloquy,  scene  2,  has  a  strange  majesty  of  character  : — 

“  My  mother  earth  ! 

And  thou  fresh  breaking  day,  and  you,  ye  mountains, 

Why  are  ye  beautiful  ?  I  cannot  love  ye. 

And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 

That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 

Art  a  delight — thou  shin’st  not  on  my  heart.” 

Parisina,  the  Bride,  and  the  Giaour,  are  strikingly  beautiful,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Corsair  is  as  fine  a  passage  as  any  in 
the  language  ;  Cliilde  Harold,  though  perhaps  rendered  tiresome 
by  the  frequency  of  description,  has  some  stanzas,  as  the  con¬ 
cluding  ones  of  the  last  canto,  which  render  it,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  his  masterpiece.  But  these,  though  all  contain  several 
splendid  proofs  of  his  genius,  in  my  opinion  are  quite  thrown  in 
the  shade  by  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  which  together  with  the 
Dream  is  remarkable  for  its  terrible  description  of  agony,  working 
its  will  on  a  powerful  mind  ;  the  latter  is  the  most  mournful  story 
of  a  wanderer’s  life  which  ever  proceeded  from  the  pen  or  heart  of 
man,  and  there  is  such  a  fearful  tone  of  sincerity  running  through 
the  whole  of  it,  and  the  wretchedness  of  soul  is  expressed  with 
so  heart-rending  an  energy,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  them 
for  fictitious  griefs,  or  not  to  see  in  them  the  traces  of  an  agonized 
and  broken  spirit.  The  following  passage  from  Childe  Harold 
will  shew  the  extraordinary  sweetness,  as  the  extract  from  Man¬ 
fred  will  exhibit  the  harrowing  beauty,  in  which  Byron  peculiarly 
excelled  : — 
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u  My  task  is  done — my  sung  has  ceased — my  theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo;  it  is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 

The  torch  shall  be  extinguished  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp — and  what  is  writ  is  writ — 

Would  it  were  worthier  !  but  I  am  not  now 

That  which  I  have  been — and  my  visions  flit 

Less  palpably  before  me — and  the  glow 

Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt  is  fluttering,  faint,  and  low.” 


N.  Parisina,  the  Giaour,  &c.,  though  evidently  written  after 
the  style  of  Scott,  are  in  themselves  very  beautiful ;  and  Parisina 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  that  sort  of  stanza  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  the  poet  shews  forth  the  workings  of  his  mighty  soul  in 
these  so  much  as  in  many  others.  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  is 
certainly  by  far  the  finest  of  his  pieces,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  in  our  language.  But  if  you  would  take  one  or 
two  of  the  passages  of  each  and  compare  them  together,  we  should 
be  better  able  to  see  their  individual  merits. 

G.  To  compare  these  mighty  masters  would  be  a  task  re¬ 
quiring  no  small  labour,  as  they  wrote  in  styles  so  widely  differing ; 
yet  there  may  be  found  passages  of  a  similar  nature  as — 


M  ARM  ION. 

“  Her  look  composed  and  steady  eye, 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy ; 

And  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale, 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail. 
And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head, 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks, 
You  must  have  thought  a  form  of  wax, 
Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there ; 

So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair.” 


PARISINA. 

“  She  stood,  I  say,  all  pale  and  still, 

The  living  cause  of  Hugo’s  ill : 

Her  eyes  unmoved,  but  full  and  wide. 
Not  once  had  turn’d  to  either  side — 

Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  close. 
Or  shade  the  glance  o’er  which  they  rose, 
But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 
The  circling  white  dilated  grew — 

And  there  with  glassy  gaze  she  stood 
As  ice  were  in  her  curdled  blood ; 

But  every  now  and  then  a  tear, 

So  large  and  slowly  gathered,  slid 
From  the  long  dark  fringe  of  that  fair  lid, 
It  was  a  thing  to  see  not  hear!” 


Both  are  written  with  great  feeling,  and  an  intense  sensibility  of  the 
passions,  and  in  each  the  mute  despair  of  the  fallen  beauty  as  she 
stands  wrung  with  agony,  touches  the  heart  with  a  thrill  of  horror ; 
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a  similar  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  death  of  Marmion 
and  that  of  Lara.  Which  poet  has  most  beautifully  described 
these  scenes  of  sadness  and  sorrow,  I  venture  not  to  say,  but  con¬ 
clude  with  what  I  think  the  finest  'passage  even  among  so  many 
fine  ones  : — 

“  Oh  God  !  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood  : — 

I’ve  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I’ve  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 
Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion. 

I’ve  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 
Of  sin  delirious  with  its  dread : 

But  these  were  horrors — this  was  woe 
Unmix’d  with  such — but  sure  and  slow.” 

N.  I  think  we  have  investigated  the  most  striking  elegancies 
of  each  poet,  and  now  to  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  I 
will  endeavour  to  point  out  in  a  few  words  wherein  their  most 
glaring  defects  lie.  The  greatest  fault  to  be  found  with  Scott  is 
the  unvaried  sameness  of  his  stanza,  which,  though  at  first  it  is 
pleasing,  on  frequent  repetition  the  ear  is  cloyed  and  pants  for 
variety  ;  in  some  places  also  his  verses  are  weak,,  and  his  epithets 
want  force,  and  lastly,  few  of  his  plots  are  good,  but  that  of  the 
Lay  is  decidedly  bad.  As  for  Byron,  in  spite  of  his  sublimity  of 
thought,  every  body  must  and  will  find  great  cause  of  blame  in 
the  daring  impiety  of  too  many  of  his  works.  His  dramas  I  think 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  his  other  pieces,  for  though  you 
occasionally  do  light  upon  a  fine  piece,  yet  in  most  of  them  his 
versification  is  laboured,  heavy,  and  almost  prosaic.  On  the  whole, 

I  should  say  that  he  rather  overpowers  and  dulls  the  mind  with 
his  continued  grandeur,  and  does  not  afterward  soothe  and  refresh 
it  by  an  easy  flow  of  verse  ;  in  short,  he  is  always  grand  and 
never  simple.  Thus  far  we  have  gone  in  attempting  to  pourtray 
the  peculiarities  of  each  poet,  our  praises  have  proceeded  from 
feelings  which  endeavour  to  appreciate  their  beauties,  and  our 
censure  merely  from  a  love  of  justice. 


ROME. 


A  DREAM  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 


’Twas  midnight  hour,  when  musing  on  the  waste 
Of  fallen  empires  and  their  glories  past, 

I  wandered  forth — the  moon  now  gleaming  bright 
Lit  up  the  darkness  of  that  peaceful  night — 

Oil  such  a  night  can  Contemplation’s  eye 
Dwrell  on  the  wrecks  of  kingdoms  long  gone  by  : 
Can  deem  herself  the  tenant  of  those  walls. 

Those  moss-grown  towers,  those  tesselated  halls  ; 
Can  view,  or  seem  to  view,  the  giant  home 
Of  conq’ring  thousands  and  of  mighty  Home  : 

Or  when  she  loves  the  silent  tear  to  shed. 

Wrapt  in  the  shroud  of  long  departed  dead. 

Hush’d  now  in  sleep,  Italia’s  swarthy  race  ; 
Nought  broke  the  stillness  save  the  measur’d  pace 
Of  drowsy  sentinel,  or  the  deep-toned  throat 
Of  watch-dog  bellowing  far  his  angry  note. 

Thus  nature  slept — and  o’er  that  sleeping  scene 
Shone  forth  the  moon  in  majesty  serene. 

Now  coldly  glanced  o’er  Peter’s  domes,  and  now 
In  Tiber’s  limpid  waters  laved  her  brow. 

Which  gently  rippling  to  their  yellow  shore 
Return’d  th’embrace  and  seem’d  to  ask  for  more. 

I  gazed  and  wondered,  o’er  my  enchanted  soul 
A  pleasing  loneliness  and  calmness  stole. 

Well  suited  to  the  hour,  at  length  the  chime 
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With  iron  tongue  proclaim’d  th’advance  of  time  ; 
Sudden  I  turn’d  me  from  the  winding  course 
Of  Tiber’s  stream,  which  now  was  murm’ring  hoarse. 
As  if  ’twere  mourning  o’er  the  buried  brave 
That  slept  unconscious  in  it’s  wat’ry  grave. 

And  now  I  reached  where  crumbling  to  decay. 

Still  stood  the  columns  of  a  former  day  ; 

Still  raised  their  pillar’d  monuments  sublime. 

Too  soon  a  victim  ’neath  the  hand  of  time. 

“  Here  !  once  ”  methought  ‘f  where  tow’rs  in  pride  aloft 
et  That  marble  pedestal — here  !  worshipped  oft 
“  The  mighty  mass,  while  Bigotry  and  Zeal 
“  Inflamed  the  fervour  which  they  could  not  feel  ! 

<(  Here  fear’d,  while  soft  the  sacred  halls  they  trod, 

“  The  fancied  presence  of  their  Heathen  God  ! 

And  thus  could  Rome,  the  Empress  of  the  world, 

*e  She  who  full  oft  the  Pow’r  of  Nations  hurl’d 

Into  the  dust,  beneath  whose  iron  sway 
“  E’en  Princes  learn’d  to  tremble  and  obey, 

“  Could  she  thus  blind  acknowledge  for  her  Lord 
“  The  juggling  Priest,  her  Prince  Deceit  or  Fraud  ? 

“  And  yet  it  was  so — She  whose  nursing  breast 
“  Had  boasted  e’er  the  wisest  and  the  best, 

“  Thought  it  not  shame  to  kiss  the  lifeless  tree, 

“  And  dread  the  statue  as  a  Deity.” 

Thus  pond’ring  sadly  on  the  erring  way. 

Which  led  proud  Rome  so  fatally  astray, 

I  near’d  those  walls,  by  age  untimely  thinned. 

Where  great  Augustus  plotted,  reign’d,  and  sinned — 

"  Are  these  the  walls  >”  I  cried,  “  Is  this  the  tower  ? 

Where  bloody  Nero,  ruthless  in  his  power, 

6f  View’d  what  himself  had  kindled — Rome  on  fire — 

“  And  rang  the  dirge  of  thousands  on  his  lyre — 

"  Such,  as  these  wrecks,  are  Monarchs  and  their  fame  ! 
“  Such  short-lived  honours, — and  an  empty  name  ! 
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Still  strode  I  on — till  now  with  giant  pride 
Uprose  the  Coliseum’s  ruined  side — 

Entranced  I  stood,  far !  far  !  above  my  head 
The  mighty  relics  of  the  mighty  dead. 

Pile  upon  pile  unnumbered  raise  their  shade 
And  lost  in  nightly  shadows  dimly  fade  : 

So  misty  clouds  at  eve  each  other  chace 
O’er  Etna’s  cliffs,  and  veil  his  rugged  face. 

I  stood  beneath,  and  vainly  tried  to  scan 
That  mighty  work  unrivall’d  yet  by  man  : 

Vainly  I  said — for  never  mortal  eye 
Could  in  one  gaze  such  structure  vast  descry  ; 

Months,  years,  th’inspector  of  that  pile  might  ask. 
And  yet  unfinished  would  remain  his  task. 

Scared  by  the  bold  intruder  on  her  rest 
The  owlet  left  her  ivy-mantled  nest. 

And  interrupted  in  her  nightly  reign 
Fled  wildly  shrieking  o’er  the  startled  plain. 

Now  ceased  the  sound,  and  I  alone  was  left 
In  awful  stillness,  and  the  walls,  bereft 
Of  their  sole  inmate,  frowned  in  grandeur  lone. 

And  seemed  to  claim  my  wonder  as  their  own. 

And  now  a  sleepy  horror  through  my  blood 
Crept  unperceiv’d  and  freezed  the  curdling  flood  ! 
Lifeless  and  soulless, — in  cue  eager  gaze. 

Rooted  I  stood — and  Dreamt  of  other  Days. 

And  now,  inetliought  instinct  with  sudden  life 
Glowed  those  vast  walls,  the  galleries  were  rife 
With  moving  multitudes,  which  like  one  mass 
Thousands  o’er  thousands  rose — with  throats  of  brass 
They  shouted  horrible,  as  when  the  shore 
With  dashing  waves  rebellows — while  the  war 
Of  waters  rages,  and  on  Thunders  roll 
The  funeral  dirges  of  full  many  a  soul. 

Thus  roared  that  mass — when,  summon’d  by  the  shout, 
B 
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From  her  barred  cage  a  Lioness  leapt  out — 

Hush’d  now  th’arena  5  ev’ry  cheek  turn’d  pale 
As  the  huge  beast  now  lashed  her  angry  tail. 

Now  all  around  her  restless  eyeballs  cast. 

Expecting  grim  her  yet  withheld  repast : 

Not  long  expected,  from  the  opened  gate 
A  youth  strode  on  to  meet  his  coming  fate. 

Small  space  was  there  for  preparation  given. 

Yet  in  that  space  he  raised  his  lips  to  heav’n. 

Nor  raised  in  vain — a  list’ning  God  was  there 
To  nerve  his  soul  and  bless  his  eager  prayer  ! 

He  stood  erect — when  with  a  sudden  spring. 

Like  arrow  bounding  from  the  slacken’d  string. 
Rushed  on  the  beast,  but  by  tli’unerring  hand 
Prostrated  fell  and  rolled  upon  the  sand  : 

Deep  the  sharp  steel  had  sunk  into  her  brain. 

Her  blood  was  streaming  darkly  o’er  the  plain. 

He  faltered,  thanks  to  God — but  felt  that  life. 

Too  dear  a  forfeit  of  the  fatal  strife. 

Was  ebbing  fast ;  he  sunk — the  beast’s  faint  moan 
Was  mingled  with  the  Christian’s  dying  groan  ! 
Unmov’d  the  Roman  by  the  bloody  scene. 

By  him  the  sights  of  bloodshed  e’er  had  been 
Beheld  unheeded  ;  as  his  minions  shed 
O’er  the  red  blood  fresh  sand,  and  dragged  the  dead 
Out  of  the  ring,  as  gleams  the  transient  blade. 

So  passed  his  thoughts — the  shadow  of  a  shade  ! 

And  now  around  the  crowded  circles  swept 
A  steel  clad  force  ;  the  sunbeams  lightly  leapt 
On  their  plumed  helms,  and  o’er  their  mail’d  attire. 
Shone  brightly  glowing  like  a  stream  of  fire  ; 

And  there  was  one  in  that  dark  troop,  whose  crest 
Nodded  sublime  and  far  o’ertopped  the  rest ; 

Thrice  had  he  fought  and  thrice  victorious  rose, 

And  stood  triumphant  o’er  his  vanquish’d  foes  j 
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Yet  still  fought  on — though  reel’d  both  soul  and  eye — 
He  scarce  could  guide  his  blade — and  yet  to  die 
Were  better  far  than  slavery  so  vile. 

To  one  far  distant  from  his  own  green  isle! — 

But  now  o’erpower’d  he  fell ;  the  great,  the  brave. 
Heard  thousands  shouting  o’er  his  bloody  grave  ! 

He  heard,  but  heeded  not — for  far  away 
His  thoughts  were  wandering,  where  helpless  lay 
The  blind  old  man  !  whilst  he,  his  son,  must  die 
Unpitied  !  scorn’d  !  beneath  the  stranger’s  eye. 

He  raised  himself  and  cast  an  angry  gaze 
Upon  his  butchers — then  of  former  days 
Unnumber’d  wrongs  came  thick  upon  his  soul. 

When  the  proud  robbers  mercilessly  stole 
Himself  from  home,  and  left  his  grey-hair’d  sire 
To  mourn  his  loss,  and  oh  !  perhaps  expire 
Without  one  hand  to  close  his  dying  eyes. 

Or  o’er  him  shed  the  last  sad  obsequies  ! 

The  blackn’d  hearth — his  home  laid  desolate — 

All  this  he  thought,  and  with  unutterred  hate 
Glared  on  the  mass  ;  appalled,  they  knew  net  why. 
Breathless  they  sat,  and  quailed  beneath  his  eye. 

So  throws,  with  glance  of  fire,  the  deadly  snake 
A  spell  its  victim  vainly  tries  to  break. 

And  now  a  smile  illumes  his  dying  head 
Like  sunbeams  bright  o’er  drooping  nature  shed. 

And,  oh  !  loved  sight,  in  fancy’s  eye  appears 
The  dear  companion  of  his  boyish  years  ! 

The  merry  laugh,  the  free  and  joyous  cry. 

The  harmless  pastimes  of  his  infancy  ! 

All  haunt  him  now,  and  with  his  dying  breath 
He  blest  those  days  nor  thought  of  coming  death. 

But  now  his  bleeding  limbs  began  to  fail, 

His  teeth  were  set,  his  cheek  turn’d  deadly  pale. 

He  sunk — and,  as  upon  his  shield  he  lay. 

Without  a  groan  he  breath’d  his  soul  away  ! 
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Dissolv'd  the  spell  which  tied  the  mighty  crowd, 
With  savage  joy  they  shouted  long  and  loud — 

They,  who  had  quailed  before  the  living  brow, 

Feared  not  the  carcass  on  their  sand  laid  low  ! 

Now  stilled  they  sat ;  but  hark  !  what  means  that  sound. 
That  bellows  hoarse  those  massive  walls  around  ? 

Was  it  an  echo  ?  Ha  !  ye  Gods  !  that  scream 
Loud  piercing  o’er  the  Tiber’s  startled  stream  ! 

Nearer  it  comes  !  as  bursts  th’approaching  tide, 

Novv  rings  beneath  the  Coliseum’s  side  ! 

There  the  fierce  Goth,  the  Frank,  the  fiery  Hun  A 
Swelled  into  thousands,  but  their  shout  wras  one —  > 

“  Vengeance  on  Rome  !  Alaric  leads  us  on  !”  j 
At  that  dread  name,  one  wild  despairing  cry 
Rent  the  vast  crowd,  “  The  Goths  are  on  us  !  Fly  !” 

The  Barriers  burst,  the  gates  in  fragments  shed. 

In  rush’d  the  mass — Alaric  at  their  head  ! 

(C  Forward  !  my  Friends  !  The  Tyrants  are  at  bay, 

On  !  on  !  and  slay  them  gloating  o’er  their  prey  !” 

At  that  fierce  voice  a  thousand  warriors  throw 
The  deadly  dart  and  rush  upon  the  foe — 

Then  rose  the  shout  of  rage,  the  shriek  of  pain. 

From  that  mix’d  mass — the  slayers  and  the  slain. 
Nought  now  was  left  the  Romans  but  to  die  ! 

They  dared  not  fight,  and  vainly  sought  to  fly. 

Thus  raged  th’ unequal  conflict — but  at  length 
They  burst  their  way,  despair  had  lent  them  strength ; 
They  fly,  pursue  in  one  unbroken  flood 
A  tliousaud  falchions  thirsting  for  their  blood  ! 

Vain  now  the  tear — the  long  dishevelled  hair — 

The  garments  torn — the  supplicating  prayer — 

Their  Gods  could  hear  them  not — the  marble  floor 
Of  many  a  temple  floated  with  their  gore  ! 

One  only  refuge  hid  the  trembling  crowd 
As  pale  before  its  sacred  shrine  they  bow'd  : 
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The  Christian  s  God  !  so  late  despised — unknown — 
The  fierce  Barbarian  fear’d,  and  fear’d  alone  ! 

Three  times  the  sunbeams  rising  bright  illume 
That  awful  scene  of  misery  and  gloom — 

Three  times  retiring,  their  red  glare  they  shed 
O’er  ruins  smoking  with  the  smothered  dead. 

Of  eighty  thousand  souls  that  filled  the  side 
Of  the  vast  Circus,  gorgeous  in  their  pride — 

Scarce  fourteen  thousand  saw  the  fourth  day’s  light, 
To  tell  the  horrors  of  the  former  night  ! 

J.  W.  S. 


A  TALE  OF  GREECE. 


In  one  of  the  small  rocky  islets  which  stucl  the  yEgean,  singularly 
beautiful  even  in  that  clime  of  beauty,  stood  a  small  cottage,  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  shore  ;  without  the  door  sat  a  grey-headed  old 
man,  seemingly  of  the  higher  order  of  peasants,  gazing  placidly 
over  the  calm  waters,  which  glowed  with  a  rich  mellowness  in  the 
beautiful  light  of  that  summer’s  evening.  Alas  for  Greece,  how  is 
she  fallen  !  yet  still,  in  the  heavenly  beauty  of  her  shores,  she 
shadows  forth  the  glory  of  the  days  long  since  departed ;  and  the 
solitary  traveller  may  feel  as  he  wanders  admiringly  along,  that  he 
treads  a  land  ennobled  by  the  deeds  of  heroes,  and  hallowed  by 
their  graves.  On  the  green  sod  at  the  foot  of  the  old  man,  sat 
his  daughter  Myrrha,  a  girl  just  springing  into  womanhood  ;  her 
face  was  of  that  beautifully  expressive  cast,  peculiar  to  Greece, 
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and  which  she  possessed,  as  it  were,  an  inheritance  from  her  fore¬ 
fathers  ;  her  hair  hung  in  ringlets  down  her  snow-white  shoulders, 
and  her  form  was  singularly  graceful. — “  Now  do,  my  father, 
grant  me  this  slight  favour,”  said  the  damsel  looking  affectionately 
upon  the  old  man,  and  clasping  his  hand  in  both  her  own,  “  do 
let  me  see  my  cousin’s  wedding  to-morrow.”  “  Nothing  that 
could  tend  to  give  you  pleasure  my  beloved,  replied  he,  would  I 
deny  ;  but  these  are  perilous  times,  and  my  old  limbs  can  scarce 
support  me  to  my  cottage  door,  old  age  has  pressed  so  heavily 
upon  me.”  “  Ah,  then,”  said  she,  laughing  and  taking  up  a  lyre 
which  lay  beside  her,  “  I  see  I  must  have  recourse  to  my  old 
powers  of  persuasion  ;”  thus  saying  she  sang  to  a  sweet  and  simple 
tune  this  Grecian  lay  : — 

From  Tempe’s  lone  and  lovely  vale, 

A  voice  of  wailing  comes  ; 

Nourelli  knows  no  place  of  rest, 

No  charm  to  soothe  her  aching  breast, 

Yet  onward  madly  roams. 

Severest  anguish  wrung  her  soul ; 

Then  cried  the  hapless  maid, 

Blest  days  of  happiness,  ye  are  gone, 

Ever,  Rodolphe,  thy  dying  groan, 

Rings  through  the  silent  glade. 

O  time  thou  hast  no  power  such  wound  to  heal, 

Rest  only  can  she  find  when  she  shall  cease  to  feel. 

“  But  hark  !”  said  she,  rising  from  her  seat,  “  that  is  the  vesper 
bell,  it  is  the  hour  of  prayer,”  and  as  she  spoke,  the  evening  chimes 
sounded  from  the  neighbouring  island,  and  stealing  over  the  un¬ 
ruffled  waters,  sounded  on  the  ear  like  music  of  the  heavens. 
“  Myrrha,  you  have  prevailed,”  said  the  old  man,  as  leaning  on  his 
daughter  he  slowly  left  the  lovely  scene,  over  which  the  shades  of 
twilight  were  now  fast  descending. 

Early  the  following  morning  the  maiden  set  out  on  a  visit  to 
the  bridal  feast,  to  which  her  father  had  with  so  much  reluctance 
consented  that  she  should  go.  The  sun  was  just  rising  from  the 
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ocean,  and  threw  a  gentle  light  upon  that  beauteous  landscape, 
and  all  nature  seemed  rejoicing ;  her  path  lay  along  the  shore,  to 
which  the  verdant  fields  gently  descended,  the  olive  and  the  vine 
flowered  around  in  frequent  clusters,  and  from  the  spreading 
branches,  the  joyous  birds  carolled  forth  their  morning  song  of 
praise.  As  she  advanced  further  on  the  road,  the  scenery  became 
wilder,  and  in  the  place  of  sloping  fields  covered  with  herbage, 
barren  rocks  towered  around  in  solemn  grandeur,  while  here  and 
there  a  solitary  pine  rose  from  the  cliffs  of  giant  height ;  over  the 
calm  surface  of  the  waters  which  murmured  pleasantly  on  the 
smooth  firm  sands,  the  light  barque  impelled  by  the  vigorous 
hand  of  the  fisherman,  glided  in  placid  beauty,  while  at  intervals 
the  small  white  sails  shone  in  the  distance.  'The  sea  birds  wheeled 
around  the  wanderer’s  head  in  flocks,  screaming  as  if  in  exstacy, 
and  in  hot  pursuit  of  his  prey  the  glittering  fish  leapt  madly  from 
the  waters,  leaving  a  ripple  on  the  surface  which  spread  along  in 
widening  circles,  till  imperceptibly  it  faded  away,  as  the  midnight 
dream,  which  changing  in  its  course,  glides  from  our  remembrance 
ere  morning’s  light  has  dawned.  Thus  beautiful  was  all  around, 
and  quickly  on  her  way  went  Myrrlia  in  guileless  innocence  of 
heart ;  she  reached  the  cottage  in  safety,  and  spent  some  happy- 
hours  amongst  a  merry  band  of  friends,  and  then  ere  the  shades  of 
evening  had  arrived  she  set  out  on  her  way  home,  accompanied  by 
Algieri  her  lover,  who  at  last,  at  her  reiterated  request,  left  her  a 
short  distance  from  her  father’s  cottage. 

Since  she  had  gone  forth  the  scene  had  changed,  the  sky  was 
overcast,  and  dark  clouds  continued  to  roll  up  heavily  from  the 
south ;  the  wind  too  had  begun  to  moan  fitfully  over  the  waters,  pre¬ 
saging  the  coming  storm,  while  the  waves  themselves  fell  on  the 
shore  slowly  and  heavily.  The  maiden  hurried  onwards  wishing 
to  reach  her  home  as  soon  as  possible,  to  quiet  the  fears  of  her 
beloved  parent,  whose  heart  she  knew  would  be  impatient  till  he 
saw  her  safe.  She  listened  fearfully  to  the  hoarse  screams  of  the 
seamew,  as  it  flew  swiftly  past  her,  and  shuddered  as  she  thought 
of  the  terrible  tales  she  had  heard  of  vampires  and  of  robbers.  In 
this  frame  of  mind  she  had  nearly  reached  her  home,  when,  as  she 
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past  the  last  jutting  rock,  three  masked  and  armed  men  seized 
suddenly  upon  her,  and  hurried  her  along  with  them  in  total 
silence  ;  Myrrha,  petrified  with  horror,  uttered  one  shrill  scream, 
and  then  sunk  in  utter  helplessness  into  the  arms  of  her  captors, 
who  with  frightful  execrations  hastened  quickly  on  their  way. 
But  that  agonizing  cry  was  not  unheard,  for  heaven  protects  the 
righteous,  and  succour  was  at  hand  ;  hardly  a  moment  had 
elapsed,  ere  one  of  the  ruffians  lay  gasping  in  death  on  the  sand, 
on  which  the  moon,  which  was  just  rising,  now  shone  in  placid 
loveliness,  as  if  deprecating  all  such  deeds  of  violence.  Another 
of  the  band  was  instantly  attacked  by  the  stranger,  by  whose 
well-aimed  shot  the  first  had  fallen,  and  would  speedily  have 
shared  his  fate,  had  not  the  remaining  pirate  (for  such  they  were) 
laying  down  the  helpless  Myrrha,  come  to  his  comrades  help  ; 
the  two  were  now  fast  overpowering  their  antagonist,  who,  though 
already  deeply  wounded  in  the  side,  still  bravely  maintained  the 
unequal  conflict,  when  Algieri,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  the 
scream,  came  just  in  this  fearful  instant  to  his  assistance ;  the 
pirates  immediately  fled,  leaving  their  comrade  dead  upon  the 
beach ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  stranger,  exhausted  from 
loss  of  blood,  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

A  few  days  had  passed  away,  and  the  stranger  rested  on  a  small 
couch  in  the  cottage  of  the  old  man,  whither  he  had  been  con¬ 
veyed  on  that  eventful  night.  He  was  well  known  in  the  isle, 
in  which  he  had  resided  almost  a  year,  for  the  peculiarity  of  his 
habits — he  would  lie  on  the  rocks,  gazing  for  hours  on  the 
sparkling  waters,  and  the  peasant,  as  he  returned  from  his  work, 
met  him  at  all  times  wandering  through  the  lonely  woods.  To 
him  the  calm  quiet  evening,  and  the  stormy  midnight  were  alike, 
nor  time  nor  weather  could  stop  his  course,  and  thus,  by  the  all- 
powerful  will  of  God,  he  saved  the  innocent  maiden.  He  now 
lay  calmly  on  his  couch,  watchfully  tended  by  the  grateful  Myrrha, 
all  pain  had  ceased,  but  his  wound  was  mortal,  and  his  life  was 
fast  fading  away  ;  this  he  was  well  aware  of,  and  gently  requested 
her  to  lead  him  to  the  seat  before  the  cottage.  The  old  man,  too, 
was  there  in  his  accustomed  place,  and  received  his  daughter’s 
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preserver  with  thankful  blessings.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  fearful 
scene,  the  summer’s  sun,  which  shone  mildly  in  the  cool  evening, 
poured  its  rays  on  the  head  of  the  dying  man,  who,  raising  him¬ 
self  slowly  on  his  elbow,  said  to  them  in  a  faint,  but  impressive 
voice,  whose  deep  tones  sank  solemnly  on  their  hearts. 

“  I  once  had  hoped  my  tale  had  died  with  me,  and  that  none 
should  know  the  stranger’s  name  or  race,  but  that  others  may 
escape  the  rocks  on  which  my  frail  bark  has  wrecked,  I  tell  it 
now,  though  it  will  wring  my  heart  with  anguish.  In  England 
was  I  born,  the  days  of  my  early  youth  passed  like  a  happy  dream, 
and  the  stream  of  my  life  flowed  swift  and  pleasantly,  until  I  saw 
her,  who  I  hoped  would  bring  happiness  to  me  for  ever,  but,  alas  ! 
she  caused  me  nought  but  misery.  I  loved  her,  how  none  can  tell 
but  those  who  know  what  it  is  to  live  only  for  one,  to  hang  upon 
her  every  look,  and  to  whom  one  touch  of  the  beloved  will  make 
their  blood  to  ebb  and  flow  tempestuously  ;  thus  did  I  love,  and 
fondly,  then  I  hoped,  she  had  for  me  feelings  as  soft  and  lovely. 

I  left  her  for  a  time,  and  though  she  was  far  away,  her  image 
was  always  present,  and  at  night,  while  others  slept,  I  planned 
for  future  days  of  happiness  with  her  ;  alas  !  how  soon  were  those 
sweet  dreams  driven  from  my  couch  for  ever,  and  in  their  place 
came  thoughts  of  agony. 

I  returned,  and  the  first  tidings  that  reached  my  anxious  heart 
were,  that  she  I  loved,  now  loved  another  ;  too  quickly  I  found  it 
true,  and  the  bitter  cup  of  affliction  was  held  to  my  lips,  never 
again  to  leave  them.  This  may  seem  but  a  trifle,  and  many,  how 
many,  would  soon  forget  it,  amid  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  this 
busy  life,  but  to  such  a  love  as  mine  it  was  endless  misery.  Is  it 
a  slight  thing,  think  you,  that  your  fondest  hopes  are  blighted  ? 
that  the  object  dearest  to  your  soul  is  rent  fiercely  from  it  for  ever  r 
that  your  heart  is  broken,  and  that  day  by  day  you  wither  like  a 
blighted  tree  ?”  The  stranger  paused  an  instant,  overpowered  by 
emotions  so  torturing,  and  then  resumed  hrs  tale.  “  This  happened ; 
after  it  home  had  no  joys  for  me,  each  object  she  had  loved,  the 
thing  she  had  but  slightly  praised,  struck  me  with  a  deadly  chill, 
which  made  me  writhe  with  madness  ;  I  fled,  I  knew  not,  cared 
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not  whither,  chance  brought  me  here,  and  hence  I  never  shall 
return,  the  wanderer’s  life  is  at  an  end,  his  pains  are  o’er.” 

The  stranger  ceased  ;  Myrrha  raised  her  eyes,  which,  weeping 
at  the  sad  recital,  she  had  fixed  upon  the  earth,  and  looked 
anxiously  in  his  face  ;  he  moved  not,  spoke  not,  he  was  dead. 

Years  rolled  away,  tlie^old  man  died,  and  Myrrha  and  Algieri, 
who  had  lived  many  years  together  in  happiness  and  in  health, 
were  also  gathered  to  their  fathers,  after  telling  the  sad  story  to 
one  whom  chance  had  led  to  their  sweet  island. 

G. 


“  A  BALLAD  OF  THE  TIMES.” 


John  Sykes,  he  was  an  oyster-man, 

A  merry  roystering  blade  ; 

And  Bobby  Sims  was  a  gardener  bold, 

As  ever  shouldered  spade. 

And  John,  be  said  to  Bobby  Sims, 

“  If  I’d  a  will  o’  mine, 

“  I’d  go  and  have  a  jolly  day, 

“  All !  on  the  Sarpentine.” 

“  Go  get  your  skates,  my  boy,”  says  Bob, 
“  And  let  us  have  a  turn, 

u  For  I  don’t  care  for  my  master, 

“  If  you  don’t  care  for  your’n.” 

Then  off*  went  John,  and  fetch’d  his  skates, 
And  away  they  ran  in  a  trice  ; 
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“  Cos  vy,”  says  Bob,  “  a’nt  we  to  have 
“  A  run  upon  the  hice  ?” 

And  now  they  stood  upon  the  bank, 

Hard  by  the  river’s  side  ; 

“  Incourse,”  says  John  to  Bob,  “  you  skate,” 
Says  Bob,  “  I’ve  never  tried.” 

“  Well,  never  mind,  you  must  try  now  ; 

“  Just  wait  a  bit  and  see, 

“  There — that’s  the  way — hold  up!  my  boy, 
“  Now,  only  follow  me.” 

But  Bob,  he  couldn’t  follow  John, 

So  he  follow’d  his  nose  instead  ; 

“  Come  on  !”  says  John,  “  I  can’t,”  says  Bob 
“  Oh  dear  !  I’ve  broke  my  7ead 

Full  twenty  times  thus  fell  poor  Bob, 

But  when  he  reach’d  the  shore, 

He  vowed  by  all  his  oyster  stall, 

He’d  never  skate  no  more ! 

And  thus  vow’d  Bobby  Sims  ;  but  John, 

He  flies  through  thick  and  thin  ; 

When  just  as  lie’s  doing  the  outside  edge, 

Ill  fate  !  he  tumbles  in. 

u  Well !  there’s  a  precious  go,”  cries  Bob, 

“  As  ever  I  did  see, 

“  And  who’d  ha’  thought  this  blessed  hice 
“  Would  do  such  harm  to  we  V  7 

“  I’ve  broke  my  7ead,  and  John  the  hice ; 

“  Let  them  go  skate  who  can, 

“  But  as  for  me,  I’ll  skate  no  more, 

K<  For  I  isn’t  a  waterman. 


J.  W.  S 


THE  REPENTANT. 


“  My  dear  Charles,  you  look  flushed  to-night,”  said  the  young* 
young  and  beautiful  Fanny  Templar  to  her  lately  married  husband, 
who  had  just  returned  home,  tired  and  heated  horn  his  nocturnal 
excesses.  Without  answering  her  affectionate  expressions  of 
solicitude,  their  object  threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  and  burying 
his  face  in  his  hands,  preserved  for  some  time  an  obstinate  silence. 

Bitter  !  doubly  bitter  !  were  the  feelings  of  his  poor  wife,  while 
viewing  this  terrible  struggle  between  disappointment  and  pride, 
in  her  unfeeling  husband.  Alas !  when  all  was  smiling,  all  was 
bright,  at  her  bridal  festivity,  when  she  beheld  her  doting  bride¬ 
groom’s  glances  of  admiration,  when  she  listened  with  soft  rapture 
to  his  ardent  protestations  of  unchangeable  love,  how  little  did 
she  then  dream,  that  in  four  short  months,  she  should  witness 
him  shunning  her  presence  for  the  thoughtless  companions  of  his 
youth,  returning  to  his  home,  sullen,  and  morose;  should  know 
and  feel,  that  the  affections  which  ought  to  be  her’s,  and  her’s 
alone,  were  but  too  truly  departed  from  her ! 

Her  thoughts  were  more  exquisitely  painful  than  a  frame  so 
tender,  a  soul  so  sensitive  could  bear ;  she  sunk  on  a  seat,  and 
wept  bitterly  !  Iter  sobs  recalled  her  husband  from  his  brooding 
reverie.  He  looked  up  and  beheld  her  weak,  almost  fainting,  on 
her  chair.  Her  beautiful  head  was  sunk  on  her  panting  breast, 
and  fast,  and  heavily,  the  tears  were  trickling  through  her  snowy 
fingers,  as  she  vainly  attempted  to  stop  their  flow.  His  hard 
heart  was  touched — “  Brute  that  I  am,”  he  exclaimed,  conscience 
stiicken,  “  What  have  I  done?”  He  sprang  to  her  side,  and 
endeavoured,  for  some  time  unavailingly,  to  calm  and  soothe 
her  grief. 

“  Come,  Come,  Fanny  my  love,  why  weep  you  so?  Look  up 
dearest !  I  assure  you  I  have  only  been  detained  by  some  trifling 


business,  which  lias  annoyed  me  a  little,  I  shall  not  be  away  from 
you  again,  so  long,  it’s  all  settled  now,  and  I  shall  dine  with  you 
again  every  day,  as  I  did  before  it’s  occurrence.  There  now,  dry 
these  tears,  and  let  us  forget  all  this.” 

Slowly,  and  gradually,  poor  Fanny  Templar  recovered  her 
composure,  and  received  her  husband’s  kiss  upon  her  pale  and 
moistened  cheek.  Alas  !  how  little  did  she  think,  that  that  kiss 
was  but  like  the  transitory  gleam  of  sunshine,  which  too  surely 
forebodes  an  approaching  tempest ! 

A  week  since  this  scene  had  passed  away,  and  during  that 
time  Templar  preserved  the  utmost  strictness  in  his  habits,  and 
returned  regularly  to  his  home.  Poor  Fanny  saw,  with  delight) 
these  symptoms  of  improvement,  and  fondly  hoped  she  had 
recalled  him  from  his  follies.  But  she  knew  not  the  weak  and 
vicious  spirit  of  him  she  deemed  she  had  recovered  to  reason.  He 
was  curbed,  it  is  true,  but  the  restraint  was  but  temporary ;  it 
required  but  a  single  spark  to  kindle  the  deceitful  mine  which 
was  concealed  in  his  bosom. 

He  had  absented  himself  from  his  old  resorts  for  eight  days  ; 
when,  as  he  was  moodily  pacing  up  Regent-street,  one  of  his 
lately  neglected  companions  met  him.  “  Aha  !  Templar, — what, 
in  the  dumps  ?  humph  !  shrew-bitten  by  Jove.  Come,  my  dear 
fellow,  it  won’t  do  for  a  spirit  like  yours,  to  be  cowed  by  a  woman. 
Why,  we  must  expect  soon  to  see  you  tied  to  her  apron-strings. 
But  hist !  in  your  ear ;  Taunton  will  be  with  us  to-night ;  why 
not  come  and  have  your  revenge  V* 

The  word  operated  like  magic  on  Templar,  he  started  fiercely, 
clasped  his  friend’s  arm,  and  muttering  between  his  set  teeth, 
“  I  will  meet  him  !”  he  strode  quickly  away. 

Charles  Templar  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  independent 
means  and  good  family  :  he  had  early  imbibed  a  love  of  gaming, 
and  had  been  unfortunately  thrown  into  the  society  of  several 
young  men  who  fomented  the  evil  spirit.  Of  these,  one  was 
Taunton,  who,  being  more  skilful  than  himself  in  the  fatal  art, 
had  won  from  him  large  sums  of  money.  It  was  after  one  of 
these  losses,  and  when  he  was  reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin, 


that  lie  met  Fanny  Lindsay  at  a  ball ;  he  was  struck  with  her 
beauty,  and  cultivated  her  acquaintance :  his  handsome  mien,  and 
high  accomplishments  won  her  too  susceptible  heart :  he  proposed, 
and  was  accepted.  This,  for  a  while,  stopped  his  headlong  course 
of  folly  and  vice ;  the  money  he  recived  with  her  portion,  satisfied 
the  claims  of  Taunton,  and  he  resolved  to  absent  himself  from  his 
old  haunts  :  but  alas  !  the  weakness  of  his  heart  was  too  great,  to 
allow  of  his  keeping  such  a  resolution,  and  he  had  been  playing  to 
a  great  extent,  on  the  very  night  we  found  his  gentle  wife  so 
anxiously  enquiring  the  cause  of  his  extraordinary  excitement :  on 
that  night  he  had  again  lost  an  immense  sum,  and  he  eagerly 
caught  at  the  opportunity,  now  offered  him,  of  avenging  himself 
on  his  hated  rival,  and  as  he  believed,  defrauder. 

Fondly,  earnestly,  did  his  poor  wife  beg  him  to  remain  at 
home  :  but  he  was  inexorable  ;  all  his  better  feelings  were  stifled 
by  pride,  and  that  one  dark  and  deep  passion,  revenge ! 
Assuring  her  he  should  be  home  early,  he  tore  himself  away. 

He  soon  reached  the  place  he  was  seeking,  which  was  one  of 
those  wretched  scenes  of  vice'  and  misery,  called  a  “  London 
Hell.”  A  shout  of  joy  welcomed  him,  from  the  company 
assembled  round  the  tables.  They  beheld  the  devoted  object  of 
their  allurements  and  their  snares,  and  they  hoped  soon  to  exult 
at  seeing  him  their  victim.  Coldly,  and  silently,  he  acknowledged 
their  salutation,  and  striding  up  to  Taunton  shook  him  eagerly  by 
the  hand.  In  that  one  gripe  was  concentrated  all  the  energy  of 
deep  and  deadly  hate ;  and  the  fierce  anticipation  of  his  revenge 
lit  up  his  lowering  brow.  He  smiled  savagely,  as  he  thought  of 
the  delight  he  should  feel,  in  seeing  him  writhe  in  all  the  torments 
of  desperation,  and  beggary  ! 

They  were  soon  entirely  engrossed  in  their  game — but  even  the 
wild  reckless  spirits  of  the  bystanders,  were  awed  by  the  deport¬ 
ment  of  the  gamesters.  Taunton  was  losing  ;  upon  the  single 
die,  now  about  to  be  cast,  depended  a  sum  which  would  make 
him  a  loser  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  It  fell !  it  was  against 
him  !  pale  and  trembling  he  watched  the  result ;  with  a  savage 
satisfaction  Templar  gloated  on  the  die,  which  nearly  threw  his 


hated  enemy  in  his  power.  But  that  single  throw  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient — with  eager,  and  trembling  accents,  he  proposed  to  his 
opponent  another,  on  which  forty  thousand  should  be  staked.  His 
offer  was  accepted — one  horrible  moment  of  suspense  !  It  fell ! 
Taunton  was  the  winner.  “  Again  !  ”  shouted  Templar,  infuriate 
— again  it  fell  ! — again  it  was  against  him  !  and  with  one  groan 
of  anguish  and  despair,  he  sunk  upon  his  seat ! 

He  was  aroused  from  his  fearful  stupefaction,  by  the  fiendish 
laugh  of  the  young  men  around  him ;  and,  with  a  horrid  glare, 
he  started  from  his  seat,  seized  his  hat,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
room.  He  stopped  not  in  his  frenzied  course,  till  he  had  left  far 
behind  him  the  accursed  scene  of  his  sin,  his  folly,  and  his  ruin  ! 
The  air  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of  his  desolate  and  wretched  situ¬ 
ation.  “  Oh,  God!”  he  frantically  exclaimed,  as  he  leant  his 
fevered  brow  against  a  column,  “  Where  shall  I  go  ?”  He  thought 
of  his  injured,  neglected  wife — how  could  he  return  to  her  ?  He 
was  a  beggar  !  A  wretched,  destitute,  beggar  !  No,  he  could 
not !  Death  itself  were  preferable.  But  these  thoughts  were 
too  agonizing  for  his  already  weakened  soul ;  without  a  single 
effort,  he  fell  on  the  pavement,  and  remained  insensible.  On 
recovery,  he  found  himself  stretched  on  a  bed — he  strove  to  rise, 
in  vain — something  restrained  him — he  felt,  he  was  bound  !  A 
horrible  conviction  floated  over  his  bewildered  brain.  Good,  God  ! 
he  was  in  a  mad  house  !  He  threw  himself  on  his  face,  and  tried 
to  shut  out  the  fearful  illusion  ;  in  vain !  it  was  not  a  dream  !  oh, 
heavens !  it  was  a  fearful  reality  !  The  shock  overpowered  his 
shattered  nerves — he  became  a  furious,  raving,  lunatic ! 

This  fearful  delirium  lasted  for  six  months.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  his  fits  became  less  frequent,  and  slowly,  gradually,  reason 
recovered  her  throne.  But,  alas  !  how  miserably  altered  was  the 
appearance  of  the  once  handsome,  once  talented,  Charles  Templar. 
Who  would  have  recognized,  in  the  emaciated  figure  which 
tottered  about  his  narrow  cell,  the  once  envied  husband  of  the 
most  lovely  woman  in  London  ?  But  it  was  not  the  body  of  the 
wretched  sufferer  which  was  so  altered,  it  was  the  mind !  Mad- 
ness  had  left  him !  He  was  again  a  rational  being.  But  ther 
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return  of  reason  brought  him  no  peace !  Alas,  no  !  He  had  a 
tormentor,  far  worse  than  all  the  ravings  of  frenzy ;  that  tor¬ 
mentor  was  his  own  conscience !  And  vainly  did  his  agonized 
soul  writhe  beneath  the  worm  which  dieth  not — the  fire  which  is 
not  quenched. 

It  was  in  one  of  his  lonely  melancholy  visits  to  the  narrow 
window  of  his  cell,  that  he  espied  a  book,  lying  neglected  in  a 
dark  corner,  he  took  it  up,  and  listlessly  opened  it.  It  was  a 
Bible  !  His  heart  smote  him  at  the  sight  of  that  sacred  volume  ! 
How  oft  had  he,  in  the  giddy  moments  of  his  pleasure,  sneered 
at,  scorned  the  very  word  “  Religion  !”  Trembling,  he  sat  down, 
and  read  a  passage — he  was  deeply  affected — he  strove  to  pray — 
the  effort  was  sufficient — a  deep  sigh  relieved  his  aching  breast — 
and  the  once  hardened,  now  penitent,  conscience -stricken 
sinner,  wept ! 

We  return  to  his  unhappy,  deserted  wife.  Sickened  with  fear, 
and  forebodings  of  ill,  which  she  in  vain  endeavoured  to  repress  ; 
she  had,  for  some  hours,  remained  in  a  state  utterly  unconscious; 
the  night  passed,  still  he  came  not — another  day — still  no  tidings 
of  him— then  at  last  her  feelings  gave  way,  the  terrible  conviction 
flashed  across  her  mind,  and  she  was  removed  to  her  bed  in  a 
raging  fever  !  She  had  been  carried  to  her  parent’s  house,  and 
there  lay  in  the  wretched  delirium  of  a  spirit  diseased,  and  almost 
heart-broken  ;  few  intruded  on  her,  one  only  hand  soothed  her, 
and  that  was  her  mother’s  !  One  only  hope  was  left,  and  that 
was  in  her  God  ! 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  summer’s  evening — she  was  sitting,  tear¬ 
fully  watching  the  bright  rays  of  the  setting  sun — surely,  she 
thought,  it  was  like  herself!  A  few  short  years,  perhaps  months, 
and  she  should  be  no  more  !  What  cared  she  for  life  ?  it  was 
but  a  path  of  thorns  and  misery  to  her  ! 

In  the  midst  of  these  mournful  thoughts,  a  loud  startling  rap 
was  heard  at  the  door ;  a  quick  agitated  step  !  oh  God !  what 
was  it  that  shot  across  her  breast !  one  last  bound  on  the  stair¬ 
head  !  the  door  opens  !  and  in  flew  her  own  Charles  Templar  ! 
He  rushed  towards  her,  he  had  just  strength  to  utter,  “  Forgive 
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me,”  and  fell  at  her  feet !  She  tried  to  speak  !  she  uttered  a 
loud  cry  of  gratitude  and  joy,  and  fell  on  his  neck  ! 

While  she  yet  lay  on  that  beating  breast,  the  warm  tears  of  the 
repentant  sinner  were  fast  bedewing  her  cheek  ! 

•  J.  W.  S. 


ALL  IS  NOT  GOLD  THAT  GLITTERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


“  Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus.” 
“  Much  ado  about  nothing.” 


Mr.  Valerian  Higgins  was  what  you  might  call  a  very  respect¬ 
able  person  ;  he  had  a  very  splendid  house  in  Tooley-street,  and 
a  very  comfortable  villa  at  Richmond.  He  wished  to  be  thought 
dashing  ;  indeed  his  neighbours  thought  him  genteel ;  but  to  be 
genteel  was  not  sufficient  for  Mr.  Valerian  Higgins,  he  must  be 
splendid,  and  fashionable,  and  must  keep  up  an  establishment 
commensurate  to  his  means ;  he  must  be  admired  for  his  taste 
and  his  wealth,  and  he  will  be  for  ever  miserable,  unless  he  is 
called  “  The  Squire.”  In  all  these  particulars  he  was  warmly 
supported  by  his  better  half,  who  declared,  that  “  life  without  a  car¬ 
riage  and  osses  was  hunbearable.”  Moreover,  they  had  stronger 
incentives  than  the  mere  love  of  gentility,  to  wit,  they  had  a  son, 
and  a  daughter  ;  who,  by  the  bye,  are  too  important  personages 
to  be  left  undescribed. 

Mr.  Timothy  Tydeus  Higgins,  the  son  and  heir  of  Mr.  Valerian 
Higgins,was  a  young  man  who  was  as  remarkable  for  the  poverty 
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of  Iiis  ideas,  as  tlie  vulgarity  of  his  person.  He  was  called  by  his 
parents  at  one  time,  Timmy,  and  at  another,  Tiddy, — but  alas  ! 
he  never  looked  tidy  at  any  time.  He  was  short  and  stout,  dressed 
vulgarly  smart,  was  conspicuous  in  the  morning  for  a  crimson 
satin  stock,  gorgeous  waistcoat,  and  white  kid  gloves  ;  and  in  the 
evening  for  a  swelled  face  and  black  eyes ;  in  short,  you  might 
take  him  for,  what  he  really  was,  one  of  the  “  swell  mob,”  whose 
manners  he  had  most  faithfully  adopted.  We  have  now  described 
the  outside ,  and  will  go  on  to  describe  the  inside,  of  Mr.  Timothy 
Tydeus.  You  might,  to  adopt  a  familiar  expression,  put  the  whole 
of  his  mind  into  your  eye  and  see  no  worse  for  it.  A  loud  coarse 
laugh,  and  a  brutal  jest,  were  all  the  wit  he  could  boast  of.  His 
sentences,  ever  short,  were  ended  with  boisterous  oaths,  which 
Mr.  Timothy  Tydeus  thought,  and  other  worthies  of  the  rising 
generation  think,  the  quintessence  of  gentility  and  fashion.  He 
was  one  of  that  set  who  think  that  wit  consists  in  loud  talking, 
and  politeness  in  treading  upon  ladies  toes.  His  mornings  were 
spent  in  lounging  to  and  fro,  no  one  knew  where,  and  his  even¬ 
ings  in  rowing  and  cockfighting.  We  will  just  add,  that  his 
meanness  and  rapacity  were  extreme ;  and  then  you  have  an 
exact  description  of  Mr.  Timothy  Tydeus  Higgins. 

Miss  Christiana  Alexandria,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Valerias 
Higgins,  was  a  very  sprightly  young  lady,  who  rose  up  early  in 
the  morning,  read  Lord  Byron’s  poems,  and  thought  herself 
romantic.  And  in  this  last  particular  she  succeeded  thus  far ; 
she  picked  up  a  few  scraps  here  and  there,  which  she  lugged 
upon  the  scene,  both  in  season  and  out  of  season.  She  sung 
also — her  friends,  indeed,  thought  her  a  fine  singer.  She  seldom 
made  use  of  the  words,  but  always  took  care  to  make  a  cadence 
in  the  middle ;  and  as  a  dog  always  shakes  himself,  when  he  comes 
out  of  the  water,  so  Miss  Chrissy  shook  herself,  when  she  got  to 
the  end  of  the  piece. 

Blest  with  such  a  progeny,  Mr.  Valerian  Higgins  must  have 
been  a  happy  man.  But  we  must,  by  no  means,  omit  to  describe 
his  partner.  Mrs.  Higgins  was  a  little,  fat,  squat  person,  who  looked 
the  very  counterpart  of  a  quarto  volume,  and  whose  knowledge 
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extended,  no  further  than  the  “  Cook’s  oracle,”  which  last  particular 
is  easily  accounted  for.  Before  she  married  Mr.  H.  she  lived 
in  his  house,  in  the  capacity  of  cook,  and  having  early  imbibed 
the  culinary  art,  understood  nothing  beyond  potting  and  pickling ; 
and  of  her  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  last  mentioned  par¬ 
ticular,  poor  Mr.  H.  saw  many  a  proof.  However,  she  was  a  plain, 
honest,  good-tempered,  vulgar  woman,  whose  only  merit  was  her 
constancy,  and  whose  only  fault  her  overweening  fondness  for  her 
children. 

Having  thus,  no  doubt  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  described  the  family  of  Mr.  Valerian  Higgins,  we  will  in  our 
next  chapter  attempt  to  give  some  sketch  of  their  daily  proceedings. 


CHAPTER  II. 


u  O  imitatores  servum  pecus  !” 


<(  Lor,  Maria,”  said  Miss  Christiana  to  her  friend  Miss  Maria 
Templeton,  “  what,  in  the  name  of  providence,  are  these  beef¬ 
steaks  that  people  talk  so  much  about?”  “  For  heaven  sake  !” 
said  the  other,  “  never  talk  about  such  vulgar  things  !  they  Ought 
never  to  be  mentioned  by  genteel  people” — “  But  nevertheless, 
Maria,  love,  what  are  they  ?”  “  Why  if  you  must  know  then,” 

ejaculated  the  other,  her  eyes  turned  up  towards  heaven  like 
those  of  a  dying  duck  in  a  thunder  storm ,  “  they  are  what  people 
eat  in  coffee  houses,  in  fact,  (but  heavens  !  how  vulgar  I  am 
getting ),  they  grow.”  Such  was  the  enlightening  conversation 
that  was  taking  place,  when  Mrs.  Higgins  and  Mr.  Kilvington 
entered,  and  so  put  an  end  to  it.  Mr.  Kilvington  was  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Higgins,  and  had  lately  come  in  for  a  large  fortune.  He 
was  in  the  “  mid  season”  of  life,  of  a  very  gay  disposition,  and 
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having  a  pleasing  person,  and  agreeable  manners,  li^was  reckoned 
by  Mrs.  H.  and  other  match-making  ladies  a  very  good  catch. 
He  had  come  to  call  upon  Mrs.  H.,  who  seizing  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity,  invited  him  to  dine  with  them,  and  go  to  a  ball  that  was 
to  be  given  that  very  evening  ;  this  he  accepted,  and  after  a  short 
tete  a  tete  with  Miss  Chrissy,  took  his  leave. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  down  bustled  Mrs.  H.  into  the  kitchen, 
to  inspect  the  cooking,  and  up  tumbled  Miss  Crissy,  to  adorn 
herself.  We  will  pass  over  the  hours  during  which  Miss  Crissy 
was  engaged  in  scolding  the  maid,  and  trying  on  new  gowns,  and 
will  proceed  to  describe  the  dinner  scene. 

The  company  being  assembled  in  the  drawingroom,  and  the 
customary  salutations  over,  Mrs.  H.  began  to  turn  the  attention 
of  her  guests  to  her  new  chiffonier,  which  she  assured  them  cost 
a  good  hit  of  money  ;  it  was  just  like  one  Lord  A.  had  got ; 
“  indeed  what  was  the  use  of  money  if  one  did  not  spend  it  well.” 
She,  for  her  part,  always  imitated  the  nobility  in  little  matters  of 
that  sort. 

In  the  midst  of  these,  and  similar  observations,  dinner  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Fish,  soup,  beef,  &c.,  passed  away  without  any  matter 
worthy  of  notice,  save  a  few  sprinklings  of  wit  from  Mr.  Timothy 
Tydeus,  But  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  Mr.  H-  got  up 
and  addressed  the  company  as  follows  : — “  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  I  cannot  refrain  from  address¬ 
ing  the  noble  and  distinguished  guests,  that  I  have  the  honour  to 
entertain  in  my  paternal  halls,”  (the  shop  down  stairs  had  been 
lately  turned  into  a  dining  room,)  loud  cries  of  hear,  hear. — 
“  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  (ahem)  I  beg  leave  to  turn  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  my  wife,  who  is  now  sitting  at  the  top  of  the  table,  (here 
Mrs.  H.,  tlio’  she  endeavoured  to  look  interesting  and  amiable, 
turned  as  red  as  a  turkey  cock.)  She,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
has  borne,  with  laudable  magnanimity,  the  several  vicissitudes  of 
my  fortunes,  for,  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  you  must  know  that 
once,  I  was  not  what  (ahem !)  I  am  now,  (loud  cries  of  no,  no.) 
I  have  risen,  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  (and  proud  am  I  of  it)  to 
the  station  in  society  which  I  now  hold,  by  exercising  my  fortune 
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with  moderation,  and  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  I  think  I  may  say, 
that  few  have  been  attended  with  the  success  I  have.  For  all  of 
which  I  have  to  thank  my  wife,  and  ingratitude  toiler  virtuosity , 
I  propose  her  health.”  Mr.  H.  ceased  and  sat  down,  under  cover 
of  a  boisterous  storm  of  acclamations.  The  ladies  now  retired ; 
after  which,  the  gentlemen  partook  moderately  of  the  wine,  and 
were  all  as  they  should  be,  except  Mr.  Timothy  Tydeus,  who  was 
on  the  eve  of  disappearing  under  the  table,  when  roused  by  a 
sharp  prick  from  his  father,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room  with  a 
loud  shriek. 

They  soon  after  rose  from  dinner,  dressed,  and  went  to  the 
ball,  whither  we  will  follow,  and  view  them  “  threading  the  mazy 
paths  of  the  dance.”  Miss  Crissy  was  throwing  the  whole  of  her 
charms  upon  Mr.  Sylvio  Rudolphus,  a  young  man  who  had  just 
been  introduced  to  her ;  indeed,  when  the  dance  was  over,  she 
suggested  to  her  mama,  that  he  must  be  some  one  great,  by  his 
noble  bearing.  And  so  powerfully  was  she  persuaded  of  this 
stupendous  fact,  that  she  managed  to  persuade  Mr.  Kilvington  to 
introduce  him  to  her  father,  and  he  accordingly  did  so.  Mr. 
Rudolphus  bowed  to  Mr.  Higgins,  and  Mr.  Higgins  bowed  to 
Mr.  Rudolphus,  after  which  they  shook  hands  most  cordially. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Higgins  was  so  wonderfully  taken  with  him,  that  he 
actually  invited  him  to  dinner  next  day,  whicli  being  accepted, 
after  many  fine  speeches  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Higgins,  and  many 
soft  flowing  compliments  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rudolphus,  the 
former  withdrew  with  his  family.  Leaving  whom  to  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  their  rest,  we  will  for  the  present  make  our  bow,  and 
withdraw. 


CHAPTER  III. 


“  Abiit,  cxcessit,  evasit,  erupit.” 
“  A  riglar  go.” 


“  And  what  did  you  say  of  me  to  Mr.  Rudolphus,  yesterday 
evening,  my  dear?”  said  Mr.  H.  the  following  morning  at  break¬ 
fast.  “  Why,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  H.,  “  I  just  told  him,  that 
you  kept  your  carriage  and  osses,  and  a  one-horse  shay  besides.” 
“  And  I  hope,”  said  the  other,  “  that  you  did  not  say  anything 
about  the  shop.”  “  Of  course  not,”  rejoined  Mrs.  H.,  “  no  one 
remembers  that.”  “  Very  well,”  said  Mr.  H.,  “  that  will  do  my 
dear,”  and  immediately  dropped  the  subject. 

Mrs.  H.,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  resumed  her  customary 
occupation  of  drilling  the  cook.  Mr.  Timothy  Tydeus,  rigged 
out  in  a  fashionable  rough  coat,  rushed  out,  no  one  knew  whither ; 
and  Miss  Chrissy  tore  forthwith  to  the  piano-forte,  and  commenced 
singing.  By  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  she  was  wailing,  in 
doleful  accents,  the  still  more  doleful  melody,  “  We  met,  ’twas 
in  a  crowd,”  in  which  she  mixed  up  her  feelings  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  entirely  forget  all  sublunary  matters,  and  to  remain 
insensible  to  every  thing  around  her.  She  was  suddenly  aroused 
from  her  reverie  by  a  loud,  “  Hor!  hor !  hor !”  and  upon  looking 
up,  she  saw  Mr.  Timothy  Tydeus,  convulsed  with  laughter. 
“  Por!  Tiddy  dear,  what  is  the  matter?”  “  Hor!  hor!  that’s 
the  thing,”  said  Mr.  Timothy.  “  Odious  creature,  instantly  in¬ 
form  me  what  is  the  cause  of  this  unseemly  mirth,  or  leave  the 
room.”  By  your  leave,”  said  Mr.  Timothy  Tydeus,  “  I  shall  do 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other;  but  here  comes  Mama.” 

“  O  Chrissy,”  said  Mrs.  H.,  “  remember  we  have  to  go  a 
shopping  to-day,  and  so,  as  it  is  getting  late,  put  on  your  bonnet, 
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that  we  may  get  it  over,  before  Mr.  Rudolphus  comes/’  “  Yes, 
ma,  I  will,  but  pray  speak  to  Tiddy,  he  has  disturbed  me  in  my 
singing  by  his  noises.”  “  Tiddy,”  said  Mrs.  H.,  “  I  am  ashamed 
of  you  for  behaving  so  infamously  to  your  sister,  leave  the  room 
directly.”  Tiddy  obeyed  the  awful  mandate,  and  indulged  his 
facetiousness  to  the  full,  outside  the  door. 

Miss  Chrissy  and  her  mama,  set  out  for  their  shopping  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  their  object  was  to  pick  a  cheap  shop,  where  they  might 
obtain  good  articles,  at  a  low  price.  Miss  Chrissy,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  wish  to  save  expence,  could  not  help  exclaiming 
when  they  reached  the  shop,  “  O,  ma  !  if  Mr.  Rudolphus  should 
see  us  now!”  At  this  exclamation,  a  terrific  shudder  shook  the 
frame  of  Mrs.  H.,  for  truly  the  idea  was  sufficient  to  cause  it ; 
they  entered  the  shop,  and  on  enquiring  for  what  they  wanted, 
an  automaton  called  out  from  the  depths  of  his  white  cravat, 
“  Now,  Mr.  Brown  when  you  are  most  wanted,  you  are  always 
out  of  the  way.”  Mr.  Brown,  who  had  been  surveying  the  cus¬ 
tomers  from  his  den,  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  thus  exhorted,  rushed 
to  the  counter,  and  disclosed  to  the  thunderstruck  pair,  the  elo¬ 
quent  features  of  Mr.  Sylvio  Rudolphus  !  Miss  Chrissy,  scream¬ 
ing,  banged  out  of  the  shop,  closely  followed  by  her  parent.  Mr. 
Brown,  for  some  time,  stood  “  aghast  in  speechless  trance  !”  All 
hopes  of  gooseberry  jam,  and  plums  receded  from  his  view,  and,, 
horrible  visions  !  nothing  but  yard  wands,  and  bales  supplied 
their  place.  Maddened  by  the  despair  of  the  moment,  he  united 
all  his  remaining  energies  into  one  concentrated  focus,  and  fran¬ 
tically  dashing  his  fists  into  his  fellow-shopman’s  face,  fell  with 
him  to  the  ground.  Dire  was  the  conflict  between  these  two 
heroes  !  and  fearful  were  the  execrations  they  uttered,  when 
separated  by  their  master,  they  were  both  kicked  out  of  the  shop. 
We  will  leave  them  to  their  fate,  and  revert  to  Miss  Chrissy,  whom 
we  left  half  paralyzed  .with  anguish.  When  she  reached  home,, 
she  gave  full  vent  to  her  feelings  in  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  woe  is 
me’s,  and  “  Oh,  ma !  what  will  the  Phipps’s  and  the  Hopkins’s 
say  ?”  and  sundry  other  lamentations.  This  fearful  idea  was  too 
much  for  the  poor  young  lady’s  nerves,  and  she  was  carried  up 
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stairs  in  kicking  hysterics  !  Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when 
Mr.  H.  returned,  and  being  informed  of  the  catastrophe,  uttered 
a  loud  oath,  and  banging  the  door,  shut  himself  up  in  his  study, 
for  the  space  of  one  hour.  On  emerging  from  thence,  he  joined 
his  oaths,  to  the  lamentations  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  In  the 
midst  of  this  confusion,  in  bounced  Mr.  Timothy  Tydeus ;  this 
gentleman,  after  numerous  chuckles,  proceeded  to  inform  his 
astounded  parents,  that  when  walking  in  the  streets,  he  happened 
to  pass  a  shop,  from  which  proceeded  a  voice  not  unknown  to 
him  !  on  looking  in,  he  perceived,  without  being  perceived  him¬ 
self,  the  visage  of  Mr.  Sylvio  Rudolphus,  and  being  so  full  of  it 
on  his  return  home,  he  indulged  himself  in  the  laughter  above 
described ;  after  this  speech,  unusually  long  from  Mr.  Timothy 
Tydeus,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  few  words,  he  looked  grave  and 
sedate,  stuffed  his  hands  into  the  capacious  pockets  of  his  “  Pee,” 
and  with  a  low  bow,  he  left  the  room,  (as  we  will  the  scene,)  with 
the  single,  most  sage,  and  erudite  saying,  “  All  is  not  Gold  that 
Glitters.” 

S.  M.  B. 


THE  ORPHAN  GIRL. 


’  Twas  night — o’er  wood,  and  hill,  and  plain, 
A  solemn  stillness  claimed  her  rei^n  ; 

And  slept  the  peaceful  air. 

Yet  in  that  solitude  there  strayed, 

In  humble  confidence  a  maid, 

And  breath’d  a  soul-drawn  prayer. 
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Father  of  heaven !  hear  an  orphan’s  cries, 

Protect,  O  God,  this  friendless  homeless  head, 
The  heart  which  now  on  thee  alone  relies, 

The  heart  where  all  save  only  hope  is  dead. 

Once  had  I  friends — Alas  !  where  are  they  now  ? 

Cold  in  the  grave  beneath  the  churchyard’s  sod 
And  now,  an  Orphan  destitute  I  bow 
To  Thee  !  my  only  Father,  and  my  God  ! 

Once  had  I  refuge,  once  a  joyous  home, 

Now  far  away  a  wanderer  I’m  driven  ; 

A  stranger  treads  where  once  I’ve  lov’d  to  roam, 
My  only  refuge  now  is  placed  in  heaven. 

O  !  if  my  soul,  in  dark  temptation’s  hour, 

From  virtues  righteous  paths  untimely  strays  ; 
O  !  then  recall  me  with  thy  sov’reign  power 
And  guide  me  willing  in  thy  heav’nly  ways. 

She  ceased — that  spirit-stirring  prayer 
Was  it  to  sink  in  empty  air? 

No  !  Angels  caught  the  sound. 

Rung  now  full  many  a  heav’nly  lyre, 

And  far  from  that  seraphic  quire 
The  strains  re-echoed  round. 

Mortal  rejoice  !  Thy  prayer  finds  grace 
Before  the  great  Eternal’s  face  ! 

Thus  Heaven’s  high  architect  and  Lord 
Gives  Piety  it’s  own  reward. 

The  path  of  Virtue  lies  before  thee, 

Seek  it,  and  all  shall  praise,  adore  thee  : 

No  more  slialt  thou  by  sin  be  wiled, 

For  Virtue’s  self  shall  call  thee  “  child !” 

J.  W, 


E 


THE  THUNDER  STORM. 


A  FRAGMENT. 


It  was  at  the  close  of  one  of  those  sultry  days  in  August,  when 
nature  seems  wearied  with  beholding  the  continued  blaze  of  the 
lurid  sun,  no  kind  zephyr  gently  waves  its  refreshing  breeze  across 
the  still  fields,  and  no  sound  is  heard  save  the  distant  hum  of  the 
merry  reapers  in  the  harvest  field,  or  the  solitary  tapping  of  the 
woodpecker  against  the  hollow  oak.  It  was  at  this  silent  hour, 
that  Rosalie  de  Cherny  was  hastening  along  the  retired  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  picturesque  village  of  A - ,  on  the  banks  of  the 

Loire  She  paused  not  to  survey  the  smiling  landscape  spread 
around  her,  nor  to  listen  to  the  joyous  murmur  of  the  deep  stream 
as  it  eddied  around  some  projecting  rock,  and  she  stopped  not  to 
gather  any  of  the  numerous  variety  of  wild  flowers  which  grew  in 
rank  profusion  along  the  banks  of  the  river ;  but  she  hastened 
along,  with  a  light  but  trembling  heart,  to  the  spot  where  the  two 
tall  elm  trees  in  solitary  grandeur  unite  their  pleasant  shade  across 
the  road,  expecting  to  meet  there  Henri  St.  Ange,  her  betrothed 
lover,  to  whom  she  was  to  be  united  the  next  day. 

Rosalie  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  old  Marquis  de  Cherny, 
who  possessed  an  ancient  family  Chateau  in  that  neighbourhood. 
His  wife  had  died  early,  and  he,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  in 
France,  had  brought  up  Rosalie,  his  only  child,  under  his  own 
tender  guidance,  and  affectionately  watched  the  expanding  beau¬ 
ties  of  her  mind;  and  she,  in  turn,  had  now  become  his  sole  sup¬ 
port  and  stay,  in  the  declining  vale  of  years.  She  was,  at  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of,  just  entering  her  nineteenth  year,  and  more 
beautiful  than  ever  fancy  painted  to  the  imagination.  Long 
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silky  eyelashes  shaded  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  which  an  ordinary 
observer  would  call  sparkling,  but  one  who  looked  closer  might 
see  that  their  bright  flashing  was  tinged,  at  times,  with  a  shade  of 
pensive  melancholy,  which  diffused  a  mild  lustre  over  her  perfect 
countenance.  Dark  glossy  ringlets,  which  seemed  to  woo  the 
zephyrs,  a  small  mouth,  and  a  set  of  teeth  whiter  than  the  snow 
which  accumulates  from  year  to  year  round  the  cloud-capped 
heights  of  the  rugged  Mount  Blanc,  completed  a  face  which  the 
most  rigid  cynic  would  be  feign  to  admire,  and  with  a  figure  well 
proportioned,  and  rather  under  the  middle  size,  she  presented  to 
the  eye  rather  the  appearance  of  an  angel  than  a  being  of  this 
transient  world.  She  was,  I  before  said,  to  he  united  to  Henri 
St.  Ange,  to  whom  she  had  been  long  and  tenderly  attached. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  lovers,  whom  we  left  under  the 
shade  of  the  majestic  elms.  They  two,  so  wrapt  in  each  other, 
see  not  that  the  deathlike  stillness  of  the  evening  is  rapidly  passing 
away,  and  that  huge  black  masses  of  threatening  clouds  are 
scouring  rapidly  across  the  heavens,  and  the  fitful  blast  of  the 
wind  is  moaning  sullenly  through  the  trees ;  but  they  heed  not 
these  rapid  changes,  till  suddenly  startled  by  the  vivid  flash  of 
the  arrowy  lightning,  immediately  followed  by  the  loud  bursting 
of  the  rolling  thunder,  and  the  large  drops  of  rain  which  patter 
heavily  among  the  leaves ;  then,  alas  too  late,  they  are  awakened 
from  their  trance,  and  behold  in  silence,  and  as  they  think  in  secu¬ 
rity,  the  awful  conflict  of  the  heavens.  4 4  See  Henri/’  said  the 
timid  girl,  as  she  looked  tenderly  up  in  the  face  of  her  betrothed, 
44  see  how  grandly  that  black  cloud  advances,  as  if  it  were  about 
to  break  over  our  heads.”  Hardly  had  she  spoken,  when  the 
thunderbolt  burst  in  all  its  fury  over  them,  and  the  electric  fluid 
descending  the  tree,  struck  them  both  lifeless  corpses  at  its  feet : 
they,  who  the  moment  before  revelled  in  the  enjoyment  of  health, 
beauty,  and  all  other  earthly  blessings,  now  lay  motionless  and 
lifeless  where  they  had  before  stood,  too  apt  emblems  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  human  life.  After  this  the  storm,  as  if  satisfied  with 
the  mischief  it  had  worked,  passed  over;  the  earth,  refreshed  by 
the  seasonable  rain  teemed  with  fragrant  odours,  and  the  feathered 
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warblers  poured  forth  with  redoubled  vigour  their  evening  note  of 
adoration  and  praise  to  the  Creator,  and  the  setting  sun  gleam¬ 
ing  from  behind  a  pile  of  lowering  clouds,  diffused  its  various 

coloured  tints  on  the  surrounding  fields. 

&  »  *  *  %  # 

I  passed  through  the  village  about  a  year  afterwards,  and 
having  heard  of  the  melancholy  occurrence  related  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  pages,  I  naturally  stopped  to  enquire  after  the  old  Mar¬ 
quis,  and  was  told,  that  on  the  news  being  broke  to  him,  he  tried 
to  bear  the  blow  with  Christian  humility  and  resignation,  and 
showed  not  his  grief  to  outward  eyes,  but  the  vulture  was  gnawing 
within,  and  he  gradually  declined,  like  the  sear  leaf  at  the  end 
of  autumn,  which  hangs  on  the  tree  ready  to  be  blown  off  by  the 
first  blast  of  the  winter  wind.  His  old  servant,  who  was  my 
informant,  told  me,  that  after  this  misfortune,  it  was  his  usual 
custom  to  walk  every  day,  and  spend  an  hour  over  the  grave  of 
his  daughter,  and  that  one  day,  not  having  returned  at  his  accus¬ 
tomed  time,  they  went  out  to  seek  him,  and  found  him  lying  dead 
on  the  grave. 

*  *  *  * 

Another  family  now  inhabits  the  Chateau,  and  another  genera¬ 
tion  the  village ;  the  storm  and  its  effects  are  alike  unknown  or 
forgotten,  and  the  gnarled  stump  of  the  blasted  elm  alone  attests 
what  once  has  been.  The  village  children  in  their  play  bound 
over  the  graves  which  contain  the  cartly  remains  of  the  lovers, 
nor  pause  to  consider  over  whom  they  are  treading. 


N. 


“  Malum  iibi  videtur  esse  Mors?” 


Cicero. 


B.  The  question,  whether  Death  is,  or  is  not  an  evil,  is  a 
subject  at  once  most  important  and  most  comprehensive  :  we  will 
discuss  it  first  as  the  Heathen  Philosophers  did,  according  to  the 
light  of  nature ;  secondly,  according  to  that  afforded  us  by 
Revelation. 

A.  To  me  death  seems  an  evil.  But  tell  me  why  Cicero, 
with  all  the  strength  of  his  most  powerful  mind,  so  long  attempted 
to  convince  his  friend  that  it  was  not  so,  but  rather  a  blessing. 
He  had  glory,  honour,  and  the  love  of  his  country,  saved  by  him¬ 
self  alone  ;  all  on  this  side  the  tomb  was  fair  and  open,  beyond, 
his  path  was  wrapped  in  the  veil  of  mystery.  He  believed  not  in 
the  fabled  Hades.  What  could  he  expect  from  a  change,  by 
which  he  would  lose  all  he  valued,  and  go  to  a  world  he  could 
only  dream  of? 

B.  You  are  looking  to  one  side  of  the  picture  only.  Cicero, 
it  is  very  true,  did  enjoy  great  blessings  ;  and  all  those  honours, 
which  man  might  reasonably  expect,  fell  to  his  share.  But  we 
invariably  find  that,  as  the  mind  is  elevated  by  honors,  so  is  it 
the  less  patient  of  disappointment  in  its  various  schemes  of 
ambition  and  advancement.  So  was  his ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  single  trial  of  banishment  from  his  country,  con¬ 
tributed  to  throw  a  damp  and  gloom  over  his  spirits,  greater  than 
all  his  subsequent  successes  could  utterly  obliterate.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  very  natural  that  he  should,  worked  upon  as  he  was,  by  his 
false  notions  of  philosophy,  at  times  feel  as  it  were  a  disgust  at 
this  world’s  happiness,  and  eagerly  look  forward  to  that  which  he 
hoped  to  find  in  another. 

A.  Perhaps  it  may  be  so — but,  from  my  asserting  that  death 
seems  to  me  an  evil ,  you  must  understand  me  to  entertain  doubts 
as  to  whether  his  side  of  the  question  is  defensible.  I  do  so — 
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and  when  I  look  to  the  further  light,  with  which  we,  as  Christians, 
are  blessed,  those  doubts  are  very  greatly  increased. 

B.  As  to  your  last  point,  I  defer  answering  it  for  the  present. 
My  object  now  is,  to  endeavour  to  convince  you,  that  Cicero  is 
right  in  his  views,  such  as  they  are,  when  he  denies  that  death  is 
an  evil.  In  the  first  place  then,  before  I  endeavour  to  establish 
my  ground,  we  must  see  what  we  are  to  work  upon.  I  will  there¬ 
fore  give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  principal  arguments.  “  Death,” 
says  his  friend  Atticus,  “  appears  to  me  to  be  an  evil.’’  Cicero 
questions  him,  whether  to  those  already  dead,  or  to  those  who  are 
to  die  ?  “  to  both,”  he  answers.  “  If  then  ”  says  Cicero,  “  the  case 
is  so,  we,  who  are  liable  to  this  evil,  must  be  miserable ,  nay, 
more  than  that,  eternally  miserable ,  since  we  are  living  in  a  state 
which  must  end  in  death,  and  therefore  in  evil,  and  even  when 
dead,  we  are  not  to  be  released  from  it — now  we  utterly  reject  as 
follies,  the  fabulous  stories  of  Hades  ;  if  then  after  death,  we  are 
not ,  it  follows  that  we  are  not  miserable  ;  for  those  who  are  not, 
can  have  neither  perception  of  present  evils,  nor  remembrance  of 
former  ones.  Nor  are  the  living  miserable,  on  the  grounds  that 
they  must  die,  since  dying  is  merely  emigrating  to  another  state, 
but  that  state  is  not  an  evil,  therefore  it  cannot  be  an  evil  to  be 
going  to  it.” 

A.  Is  it  then  possible,  that  Cicero  considered  that  we  cease  to 
exist  after  death  ? 

B.  Far  from  it — his  ideas  were,  that  the  soul  when  freed  from 
the  grosser  elements  by  which  it  is  now  chained,  seeks  a  place 
suited  to  itself,  a  land  of  purity  and  brightness,  correspondent  to 
its  own  divine  nature  and  origin ;  there,  that  it  enjoys  eternal 
felicity,  and  is  blessed  with  unbounded  knowledge ;  and  therefore 
he  asserted  that  death  was  not  only  not  an  evil ,  but  even  a  blessing. 

A.  This  is  very  beautiful  truly,  and  the  beauty  of  the  idea  is 
heightened  by  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  but  after  all,  this 
philosophy  is  but  of  a  very  selfish  nature  ;  who  that  professed  the 
love  for  his  country  he  did,  who,  I  ask,  that  felt  any  love  or  care 
for  his  fellow  mortals,  could  content  himself  with  such  conclusions 
as  these  ?  It  is  very  true,  that  the  soul  will  reach  regions  of 
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superior  purity,  after  its  separation  from  the  body  ;  but  that  soul 
must  have  been,  at  least  in  some  degree,  occupied  in  the  pursuits 
of  virtue,  while  on  earth — where  will  the  soul  of  the  polluted  mortal 
go  after  death  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  vicious  man  is  to  be 
rewarded  by  an  existence  of  everlasting  purity,  for  a  life  spent  in 
every  enormity  an  impure  spirit  could  devise  r 

B.  You  have  indeed  treated  the  point  in  a  new  and  most  im¬ 
portant  light ;  but  what  do  you  gain  from  it  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  Cicero  has  still  proved  death  to  be  a  blessing,  at  least  to  the 
good  and  virtuous. 

A.  Will  you  allow  that  death,  according  to  the  Ciceronian 
tenets,  is  not  a  blessing  to  the  vicious  man  ? 

B.  I  believe  I  must — but  I  still  hold  to  my  opinion,  that  he  has 
established  his  theory  as  far  as  respects  the  good  and  virtuous  man. 

A.  I  would  allow  the  same,  did  I  think  that  he,  or  any  other 
mortal,  could  reasonably  account  himself  as  falling  under  that 
denomination,  Because  he  could  then  argue  from  his  own  ex¬ 
pectations  and  feelings  ;  but  even  allowing  him  to  be  able  to  do 
so,  where  is  he  to  lay  down  the  particular  degree  of  merit,  which 
is  capable  of  earning  eternal  felicity  in  another  existence  ?  And 
supposing  him  able  to  lay  it  down,  how  is  he  to  know  when  he 
has  himself  attained  it  ? 

B.  I  must  confess  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  inasmuch  as 
I  think  no  man  can  do  what  you  require,  for  it  certainly  is  a  know¬ 
ledge  which  pertains  to  a  divine  mind  alone.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  I  fear  that  Cicero’s  doctrines  must  fall  to  the  ground, 
as  a  fallacy.  But  come,  let  me  hear  how  your  doubts  are  in¬ 
creased,  when  you  consider  the  point  according  to  the  light 
afforded  us  by  revelation. 

A.  I  will  do  so — we  are  taught  by  our  scriptures ;  and  indeed 
our  own  reason  cannot  fail  to  teach  us,  that  God  is  a  being  of  in¬ 
finite  mercy  and  goodness.  Since  he  is  so,  then  we  must  believe 
that  we  are  placed  in  this  world  for  good,  since  it  cannot  be  the 
part  of  an  all-merciful  God,  to  make  any  one  of  his  creatures 
miserable.  Is  it  not  therefore  an  evil  to  be  removed  from  that 
state  which  we  know  to  be  a  blessing  ? 
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B.  But  can  you  forget  the  promises  with  which  we  are  cheered 
in  this  world  ?  Is  it  not  the  hope  of  every  Christian,  that  he  will, 
being  rewarded  for  his  good  deeds  in  this  world,  reach  a  state  of 
everlasting  felicity  in  the  next  ?  Have  we  not  the  assistance  of 
religion  to  enable  us  to  pursue  such  a  course  as  will  earn  it  ?  Has 
not  God  himself  paid  the  ransom  for  us  ?  Are  we  not  therefore, 
to  consider  ourselves  the  happiest  of  beings,  when  allowed  to  look 
forward  to,  and  set  cut  towards  attaining  that  state,  where  neither 
the  cares  nor  pains  of  this  life  can  any  more  annoy  us  ?  Answer 
this  if  you  can. 

A.  I  candidly  allow  you  have  overcome  me — and  I  see  now 
still  further  reason  for  blessing  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  in  that 
he  has  held  out  to  us  the  hopes,  almost  the  certainty,  of  an  ever 
blessed,  ever  pure  eternity. 

J.  W.  S. 


SONG. 


’Twas  silent  eve — the  stag  had  drunk  his  fill, 

The  moonbeams  pale  were  dancing  on  the  rill ; 
The  stars,  now  glimmering  in  their  circlets  bright, 
Bespecked  the  sable  majesty  of  night. 

Thrice  had  the  weary  shepherd  anxious  told 
The  woolly  fleeces  of  his  bleating  fold, 

Thrice  started  from  his  heather  bed  to  scare 
The  wolf  seen  prowling  from  his  midnight  lair ; 
But  soon  tir’d  nature  works  her  mighty  will, 

He  sinks  in  slumbers  deep — and  all  is  still — 
Hush’d  now  the  grove — its  busy  rustlings  cease 
Still  as  their  couch  its  inmates  sleep  in  peace ; 
Nought  care  they,  safe  within  their  leafy  bower, 
To  break  the  stillness  of  that  hallowed  hour. 
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Hush’d  thus  the  feather’d  songsters  of  the  grove, 
Hush’d  ev’ry  voice  save  that  of  plaintive  love. 

In  that  lone  spot,  and  consecrated  shade, 

Where  spotless  souls  full  oft  their  vows  have  made, 

In  that  lone  spot,  untrodden  save  by  man, 

A  dark-eyed  youth  his  plaintive  strains  began  : 

“  Oh,  Love  !  soft  Tyrant  of  the  human  breast, 

“  To  thee  !  To  thee  !  be  now  my  prayers  addrest ; 
“Not  in  the  gay  saloon,  the  city’s  strife, 

“  The  busy  tumult  of  the  tide  of  life, 

“  But  here,  I  court  thee  ! — here,  when  night  and  sleep 
“  In  blest  oblivion  the  tir’d  senses  steep ; 

“  And  thou  !  pale  Empress  of  the  cloudless  sky, 

“  Bless  thou  the  notes  of  love  and  minstrelsy  ! 

“Ye  stars  bear  witness  from  your  heavenly  sphere 
“  To  vows  untold,  unbreath’d,  to  mortal  ear ! 

“  Oh  tell  the  maid  for  whom  my  bosom  beats, 

“  Whene’er  her  foot  shall  tread  these  blest  retreats, 

“  Tell  her  the  flame,  which  e’er  my  tongue  must  bind, 

“  Is  as  her  pure  and  spotless  soul  refin’d; 

“Not  holier  prayers  that  from  her  bosom  rise, 

“Not  purer  seraphs  waft  them  to  the  skies ; 

“  But  if  at  “  Love  ”  should  start  her  virgin  fear, 

“  If  these  fond  hopes  should  reach  a  shrinking  ear  ; 

“  Let  “  Love  ”  of  “  Friendship  ”  bear  the  sacred  name 
“  For  “  holy  love”  and  “friendship”  are  the  same. 

J.  W.  S. 


F 


BOTANY. 


Botany  is  not  the  mere  art  of  being  able  to  name  the  different 
species  of  plants  by  their  distinctive  and  generic  terms,  as  is  very 
generally  thought,  but  in  the  extended  and  real  sense  of  the  word 
it  is  the  just  method  of  distinguishing  the  various  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties  of  plants,  their  anatomy,  and  their  chymical  compositions. 
However,  it  is  not  my  intention  in  this  short  treatise,  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Botany,  or  to  describe  the 
various  plants,  their  names,  classes,  and  properties,  but  merely  to 
give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  useful  and 
amusing  science,  from  the  time  of  the  ancients,  up  to  the 
present  day. 

The  first  person  who  has  made  any  particular  mention  of  flowers 
and  herbs  is  Aristotle,  and  his  disciple,  Theophrastus,  has  written  a 
work  consisting  of  remarks  on  the  different  modes  of  growth, 
and  the  various  properties  of  plants,  and  has  mentioned  the  names 
of  about  five  hundred  different  sorts.  After  him  we  have  Virgil 
in  his  Georgies,  and  Pliny  has  given  us  the  names  of  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  plants,  but  only  with  notices  as  to  what  soils  each  plant  was 
indigenous.  From  that  period  we  have  no  writers  of  any  note  on 
this  subject  till  about  the  16th  century,  when  numerous  Botanists 
sprung  up  in  Germany,  France,  England,  &c.,  and  this  science 
began  gradually  to  recover  itself  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  had 
been  buried.  Csesalpinus,  in  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century, 
was  perhaps  the  first  who  reduced  Botany  to  a  regular  system  of 
classification,  and  afterwards  Ray,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  made 
great  improvements  in  it,  and  compiled  a  new  system,  taking  for 
the  ground  of  his  theory,  the  flower,  fructification,  and  external 
appearance  of  plants.  His  work,  as  the  most  perfect  of  that  time, 
was  in  great  repute  for  many  years ;  but  a  brighter  flame  was  soon 
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to  break  forth  from  a  country  hitherto  little  noticed  in  the  annals 
of  science,  and  a  Swede  was  to  form  a  system  of  Botany  which 
would  transmit  his  name  to  posterity,  crowned  with  well-earned 
laurels.  I  mean  Linnseus,  who,  in  the  18tli  century,  from  a 
theory,  entirely  his  own,  reduced  to  a  clear  and  simple  form  the 
hitherto  abstract  and  voluminous  works  on  this  subject.  I 
have  not  room  in  this  place,  nor  am  I,  indeed,  able  to  depict 
the  merits  of  this  wonderful  man,  but  anybody  who  reads  his  life 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  wonderful  instances  of  genius 
and  talent  he  displayed,  and  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  various 
properties  of  plants.  But  though  his  name,  as  the  founder  of  the 
Linnsean  system  of  Botany  will  probably  descend  into  all  ages, 
yet  he  was  far  from  having  brought  this  science  to  perfection, 
and  his  classification,  which  was  very  good  in  theory,  was  found 
defective  in  practice.  We  are  told  that  a  Botanist,  once  attempt¬ 
ing  to  classify  the  plants  in  China,  according  to  the  Linnsean 
system,  fell  into  the  mistake  that  the  Hydrangea  was  a  Primrose, 
which  at  once  shews  the  fallacy  of  this  theory.  But  soon  after 
the  death  of  Linnseus,  a  Frenchman,  named  Jussieu,  brought  him¬ 
self  into  notice  by  publishing  an  arrangement  of  plants,  according 
to  their  natural  relations,  in  which  he  threw  overboard  the  pre¬ 
conceived  theory  of  Linnseus,  and  remodelled  and  filled  out  with 
his  own  conceptions  the  old  principles  of  Ray,  which  had  been 
overshadowed,  but  not  extinguished,  by  the  bright  light  from  the 
north.  This  was  the  most  perfect  work  on  the  subject  yet 
seen,  and  with  great  propriety  gained  the  name  of  the 
“  natural  system.”  Botanists  now  thought  that  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  their  greatest  height,  and  that  the  science  was  in  its  full 
bloom.  But  it  was  left  to  a  German,  and  a  poet,  again  to  dis¬ 
turb  their  minds,  and  raise  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  systems.  About  two  years  after  Jussieu,  Goethe,  a  person 
well  known  in  German  literature,  had  published  a  work  called 
the  “  Metamorphosis  of  Plants,”  in  which  he  set  forth  the  new 
and  incontrovertible  fact,  that  all  those  different  parts  of  a  plant, 
which  had  received  so  many  various  denominations,  were  nothing 
else  but  leaves  in  different  forms  and  states ;  and  this  doctrine 
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was  written  in  such  a  plain  and  simple  style,  that  it  forced  truth 
into  the  mind  of  every  reader.  And  is  it  not  strange  that  such  a 
work  as  this  should  lie  unnoticed  for  twenty  years,  and  be  treated 
as  the  dream  of  a  mere  visionary !  Yet  such  was  the  case.  Now, 
however,  all  nations,  in  order  to  make  some  atonement  for  this 
unparalleled  neglect  and  want  of  discernment,  eagerly  embrace 
this  beautiful  system,  and  drink  deep  of  its  delights.  We  have' 
now,  in  this  short  sketch,  brought  down  the  science  of  Botany 
from  the  rude  and  uncultivated  ages  of  our  forefathers,  when  five 
hundred,  or  at  the  most,  a  thousand  plants  only  were  known,  we 
have  brought  it  down,  I  say,  to  the  enlightened  era  of  the  present 
day,  beautified  and  increased  by  new  and  rare  plants  without 
number.  Like  the  torrent  stream,  which  at  the  first  is  narrow 
and  confined,  but  in  its  descent  to  the  fertile  plains  beneath  it 
gradually  swells  and  increases  with  the  ceaseless  flow  of  tributary 
waters,  till  at  last  it  pours  its  vast  tides  into  the  mighty  ocean,  in 
all  the  insolence  of  power.  Botany  may  now  be  said  to  have 
attained  its  acme,  and  Goethe  to  have  found  the  Philosopher’s 
Stone,  at  least  of  that  science. 

Having  now  brought  this  treatise  to  a  conclusion,  I  must  beg 
the  reader  to  pass  over  with  leniency  any  faults  he  may  chance 
to  find  :  and  as  I  think  the  history  of  Botany  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  well  known  by  those  who  profess  to  be  Botanists,  and 
pretend  that  they  are  fond  of  that  science,  if  this  imperfect  sketch 
should  give  them  any  additional  light  on  this  subject,  my  purpose 
will  be  fully  answered. 

N. 


SCRAPS  AND  SKETCHES. 


Dando — was  a  hero  in  his  way,  his  manoeuvres,  and  the  triumphs 
he  achieved  over  cooksliop-keepers  and  oyster-venders,  remind 
us  of  the  early  campaigns  of  Napoleon ;  indeed,  we  give  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  Dando,  his  onslaughts  had  all  the  vigour  and  freshness 
of  that  general’s  courage  without  the  shedding  of  useless  blood. 
Now  just  imagine  our  hero,  Dando,  standing  in  the  streets  of 
London,  friendless  and  penniless ;  he  is  too  wise  to  rob,  too  great 
a  genius  to  be  a  beggar ;  his  stomach  is  prepared,  his  teeth  are 
in  order,  he  wants  his  dinner — what  does  he  do  ?  He  marches 
boldy  forward,  attacks  an  oyster-stall,  and  though  defended  by  an 
amazon  of  dreadful  front,  he  carries  it  (away  in  his  stomach)  coolly 
saying,  “  I  have  nothing  to  pay he  digests  his  oysters,  enough 
to  fill  a  dozen  “  such  as  men  now  are,”  under  a  tremendous  fire, 
a  torrent  of  abuse  ;  he  is  prepared  for  this,  he  knows  the  result, 
and  is  marched  before  the  authorities,  he  despises  the  threats  of 
the  chains  of  war,  he  is  too  splendid  a  tactician  to  be  caught  by 
an  ambush — he  is  discharged,  only  for  further  glory ;  he  wheels 
about,  he  dashes  into  a  cook’s  shop,  consumes  his  two  “  large 
plates,”  he  eats  his  half-dozen  “  breads,”  he  throws  in“  puddings,” 
he  “  cheeses,”  he  “  malts”  at  large,  he  is  in  fact  successful  in 
every  attack ;  at  last,  conqueror  over  all,  he,  with  perfect  non¬ 
chalance,  asks  the  waiter  to  lend  him  half-a-crown  to  pay  the 
damage,  liberally  desiring  him  to  keep  the  change  for  himself. — 
Cruikshank. 

Milton. — The  British  Homer,  and  prince  of  modern  poets,  in 
his  latter  days,  and  when  he  was  blind  (a  thing  some  men  do  with 
their  eyes  open)  married  a  shrew.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
one  day,  in  Milton’s  hearing,  called  her  a  rose.  “  I  am  no  judge 
of  flowers,”  observed  Milton,  “  but  it  may  be  so,  for  I  feel  the 
thorns  daily.” 
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EPIGRAMS. 

An  Epigram  should  be,  if  right, 

Sharp-pointed,  keen,  and  bright, 

A  lively  little  thing ; 

Like  wasp  with  taper  body,  bound 
By  lines  not  many,  neat  and  round, 

All  ending  in  a  sting. 

Lord  Erskine. 

Fuller  all  Over. — The  Rev.  Thomas  Fuller,  was  in  his  day 
a  great  punster,  and  also  a  man  of  most  lively  wit.  He  was  ex¬ 
tremely  corpulent;  and  one  day,  as  he  was  riding  in  company 
with  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  named  Sparrowhawk ,  he 
could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  passing  a  joke  upon  him. 
“  Pray  what  is  the  difference,”  said  Fuller,  “  between  an  owl  and 
a  sparrowhawk  ?”  “  Oh,  retorted  the  other,  sarcastically,  “  an 

owl  is  fuller  in  the  head,  fuller  in  the  body,  and  fuller 
all  over !” 

Dancing  — As  far  as  gentlemen  are  concerned,  is  quite  obsolete. 
If  you  are  at  a  party  where  the  ladies  are  expected  to  dance,  which 
they  always  do  naturally  with  grace  and  elegance,  recollect,  upon  no 
account,  to  attempt  to  do  the  same  ;  you  are  only  expected  to  walk 
the  figures  as  stiff  as  a  “  crow-bar,”  shuffle  your  feet  a  little,  and 
dodge  about  like  a  “  noddy,”  or  booby-bird.  By  the  way  we 
hope  to  see  the  rough-coats  and  trowsers  adopted  in  the  ball¬ 
room  costume,  it  would  be  quite  an  affecting  sight  to  see  the 
beauties  waltzing  in  the  arms  of  the  Bruins.  A  friend  of  ours 
suggested,  that  instead  of  saying  “  quadrilles,”  in  the  corner  of 
the  invitation  cards,  bumpings  and  dodging s  should  de  sub¬ 
stituted  . — Cruikshank . 

A  Group  at  Astley’s. — First  came  three  little  boys  and  a 
little  girl,  who  in  pursuance  of  pa’s  directions,  issued  in  a  very 
audible  voice  from  the  box-door,  occupied  the  first  row  ;  then 
three  more  little  boys,  and  then  came  pa  and  ma  ;  and  lastly  the 
eldest  son,  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  old,  who  was  evidently  trying 
to  look  as  if  he  did  not  belong  to  the  family. 
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After  a  short  time  two  of  the  little  boys  who  had  been  discuss¬ 
ing  the  point  whether  Astley’s  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
Drury-lane,  agreed  to  refer  it  to  “  George”  for  his  decision ;  at 
which  “  George,”  who  was  no  other  than  the  young  gentleman 
before  noticed,  waxed  indignant,  and  remonstrated  in  no  very 
gentle  terms  on  the  gross  impropriety  of  having  his  name  repeated 
in  so  loud  a  voice  at  a  public  place,  at  which  all  the  children 
laughed  very  heartily,  and  one  of  the  little  boys  wound  up  by  ex¬ 
pressing  his  opinion  that  “  George  began  to  think  himself  quite  a 
man  now,”  whereupon  both  pa  and  ma  laughed  too  ;  and  George 
(who  carried  a  dress  cane,  and  was  cultivating  whiskers,)  muttered 
that  “  William  always  was  encouraged  in  his  impertinence ;” 
then  assuming  a  look  of  contempt,  which  lasted  all  the  evening, 
the  exquisite  being  too  grand  to  take  any  interest  in  the  children, 
and  too  insignificant  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  any  body  else,  oc¬ 
cupied  himself  from  time  to  time,  in  rubbing  the  place  where  the 
whiskers  ought  to  be,  and  was  completely  alone  in  his  glory. — Boz. 

Quizzing — In  the  accepted  term  of  the  word  is  the  art  of 
amusing  oneself  at  the  expense  of  one’s  neighbours.  We  would 
not  dare  entirely  to  condemn  this  practice,  knowing  how  much 
it  is  the  rage  with  people  far  above  us  in  the  ranks  of  fashion  and 
ton ,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  those  people  called 
quizzers,  are  generally  either  sadly  wanting  in  common  sense, 
and  therefore  hope  by  laughing  at  others  to  conceal  their  own 
real  deficiency  of  intellect,  or  else  they  do  it  under  the  vain  delu¬ 
sion  that  it  is  clever  and  witty ,  and  that  they  are  contributing 
greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  circle  they  chance  to  be  in  :  but 
there  again,  they  are  egregiously  mistaken,  for  though  people  may 
be  amused  for  the  minute,  yet  they  invariably  shun  that  set,  for 
fear  they  also  should  come  under  their  lash.  Lastly,  we  would 
have  all  quizzers  beware,  lest  they  themselves  in  turn,  at  some 
unlucky  moment  should  be  shewn  up  to  ridicule  by  some  one 
more  expert  than  themselves  in  this  noble  art. 


T.  RA.WDON,  PRINTER,  STAMFORD. 
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